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PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


It is generally understood among those. who 
take thought for the inmates of our penitentiaries, | 
that the attempt to dispense with severe punish- | 
ments and to multiply immunities and indulgen- 
ces within the prison walls, has proved unsuc-| 
cessful. In at least two of our States’ Prisons, 
the relaxation of discipline, dictated by the sin- | 
cerest Christian humanity, has issued in general 
insubordination and in not a few individual acts | 
of violence ; and it has been found necessary to| 
have recourse to the former rigid regulations and | 
stern modes of enforcing obedience. That judi-| 
cious mercy and wholesome severity are often) 
synonymous terms in the treatment of the guilty | 
we entertain no question. Nor should we, a| 
priori, have any confidence in a mode of disci- 
pline, which could make the prison otherwise | 
than an eminently undesirable place to the outer | 
man of all its inmates. Moreover, if in the fami-| 
ly, the school, the state, much more in the pris- | 
on, force must be the ultimate resort, in all cases | 
of contumacy ; and the more uniformly and de- | 
cisively force is called into exercise to preclude | 
or punish disobedience, the less frequent will be | 
the occasions for employing it. Every penalty 
deserved, yet remitted, sows the seeds of fresh | 
crime among the convicts, and sooner or Jater| 
necessitates the infliction of an incomparably | 
greater amount of punishment, than false hu- | 
manity has dispensed with. Yet there is one 
sentiment, to which we cannot but think that the 








appeal might be successfully made in behalf of 
orderly conduct. It is that of hope. At present, 

it is hardly brought to bear upon the prisoner, in | 
any form in which it can affect his moral deport- | 
He indeed looks for a pardon, if he has| 


ment. 
influential or even pertinacious friends ; for oth- 
erwise excellent chief magistrates have in this 


matter emulated the unjust judge of the parable, | 
| 


yielding against their own discretion to the 


” 


‘continual coming ’’ of applicants for pardon. 
But the criminal, who hopes to have his term of 
commitment indefinitely shortened, on that very | 
account is the less solicitous to eusure the appro- 
bation of his keeper and the restricted amount of 


On the other hand, 


privilege within his gift. 


|Report for the third Anniversary of the 


| tion of three hundred dollars from the Society 


} came tu our rooms. 
His week's work was done, his debis paid, and | As she lingered, some one expressed the hope 


habits and associations, to cleanse and renew the 
circulation of the innerman. At the same time, 
it should not be so long, as to depress hope, and 
to make the criminal feel that he is wholly an 
outcast from society. In such cases we prize the 
judgment of an expert ; and we canget but attach 
great weight to the opinion of a very sensible 
and thoroughly reformed graduate of one of our 
penitentiaries, who says that two years in pris- 
on will reform aman who has the capacity of 
growing better, bnt that it would be well for so- 
ciety if every man who stays in State Prison 
four years should pass his life there. 





Needlewoman's Friend Society. 


This elegantly written document is from the 
pen of Miss Mary F. Quincy. We extract the 
following information respecting the medes and 
extent of its operation: 


**We have paid our workmen forthe year the 
sum of three thousand one hundred and fifty-nine 
dollars, sixty-one cents; and the total amount 
which they have received since the formation of 
the society, a period of three years, has been 
seven thousand four hundred and fifty-eight dol- 
lars, ninety-seven cents. Who will say that 
the same sum given in charity would have been 
as economically expended, as highly enjoyed, 
or as justly appreciated ¢’’ ; . . 





‘‘Our subsciptions, we regret to say, have fal- 
len a little below those of the previous year. 
This is easily accounted for, by the fact that elev- 
en of our members died before the last annual 
meeting, and ten have died during the present 
year. Our donations, we are happy to say, have 
increased. The subscriptions for life-member- 
ships, amounting to three hundred and sixty dol- 
lars, have been placed at interest as the nucleus 
of a permanent fuud, which we trust our friends 
will enable us to establish. Could it become so 
large that the income from it would be sufficient 
to pay our rent, we should be saved from much 
anxiety, and enabled to devote a very large por- 
tion of our receipts to the distribution of work. 

“We are grateful to acknowledge, in addition 
to the donations of former years, an appropria- 





for the ‘‘Employment of the Female Poor,”’ for 
which our warmest thanks are due. To the 
unknown benefactor from whose hand one hun- 
dred dollars found their way into our treasury, 
we would express, in behalf of the poor, the | 
gratitude which a persevering incognito has not | 
enabled us to do personally. We can but hope | 
that one whose modesty is equalled only by his | 
munificence will abundantly receive the reward | 
promised to those whose alms are given in se- 
cret. | 
‘In connection with this generous act, we | 
may be permitted to record a little incident so | 
fragrant with the dew of benevolence as almost 
to parellel the offering of the poor widow whose 
story the Saviour has made immortal. One Sat- | 
urday evening, early in May last, a man of mid- | 
dle age, and ofsimple, unpretending appearance, | 
His errand was briefly told. | 


} 
| 


destiny unalterably fixed for eternity. For two 
'days she was in great distress of soul. 
The next day she appeared to be dying. Then 


mind. 


'** Be of good cheer ; thy¥sins are forgiven thee.”’ | 


meeting. We hold to ministerial punctuality. 
We never fail of meeting our appointments, un- 
less something insurmountable prevents us. So 
we travelled miles to be present. When we 
reached the house—about fifteen minutes before 
the time of service, we noticed the doors closed 
and the steps covered with snow. Lifting the 
latch of the door, we found it locked. With our 
feet,—the only tools we had—we scraped the 
snow from the door steps, and started to find 
some one who could procure the key. As we 
left the steps, a lady approached, stepping light- 
ly on the unbroken but yielding snow, and de- 
siting to obtain entrance, wished to know if there 
was to be no meeting in the chapel that day? 
We assured her there was, we had appointed to 
preach and had come for that purpose. As we 
spoke, we noticed a person on the opposite side- 
walk going towards the Orthodox church. And 
who do you think it was!—some rugged, hardy 
man who could Jook a stiff North Wester in the 
facet No—it was a young female—a female 
cripple, with a broken back, and a dislocated 
hip! She was hobbling along in the snow to 
meet the people for the worship of God. Me- 
thought, if the woman at our house and the 
crippled girl going to the Orthodox, could walk 
to meeting that day, it was time we said some- 
thing somewhere to make the healthy and sound 
men and women of that populous village asham- 
ed to be kept back from the house of God on so 
slight pretences as detained them at home that 
day. 

We hear a good deal said about the impor- 
tance of public worship and the necessity of sus- 
taining it; but really, we fear, that much of the 
friendship for God and his cause which 1s pro- 
fessed in the community, is a mere fair-weather 
thing, that has little communion with steady, 
religious principle. [Gospel Banner. 





DYING IN PEACE. 


A mother in Israel entered upon her last ill- 
ness. Her mind was clear, as she looked at | 
death and the scenes beyond it. The nature of 
the account which she was about to render to} 
an infinitely holy Judge overwhelmed her. She 
was afraid to appear before Him, and have her 








the light of God’s countenance was lifted upon | 
her, and her mouth was full of praises. ‘1 
fee},’’ said she, ‘‘as if I had the presence of God | 
with me, and I lift my heartin humble thankful- | 
ness. Is this reality, or is it delusion? God | 
has appeared for me, and granted me more than | 
I could ask or even think. I hoped to be ac- 
cepted at last ; but such comfort in this world is 
more than I expected. Why are his chariot 
wheels solong incoming! Lord come quickly.” | 
**Are you in haste to leave us?’’ said one. 
“Oh, I will wait God’s time,”” was her reply. 
She soon fell into a gentle sleep. When she | 
awoke her raptures had departed; bat perfect 
calmness and peace of mind remained. One| 
asked her if she was willing to live! 
‘‘T have no will about it,” was her reply. | 
She remained several days in this state of! 
At length manifest symptoms of death | 
began to appear. Her bodily pains were very 
great; butin the midst of them she exclaimed, | 


there are differences even in prison life, sufficient- | he had one dollar and seventy-five cents remain- ithat death might not be so near as they had 


ly marked to dictate to those, who must serve 
out a certain term of confinement, the expediency 
ot rendering that term as comfortable as they can. 
But why might not the term itself be made to 
depend in part on the prisoner’s conduct? 


by which two or three days should be remitted 


month of good conduct, would have a most admi- 
rable effect both on the deportment of the prison- 
er while under restraint and on his character 
when set at large. He would in that case have 
a definite motive for self-restraint, self-control, 
order and industry. These habits once formed 
might in many cases become principles. 
consciousness of having meritoriously earned a 
diminution of punishment would be some offset to 
the degradation attending his imprisonment. 
The remission of the penalty to the full amount 
to which he could become entitled would be in a 
modified degree a certificate of good character, 
by which he could the more easily obtain, when 
discharged, the opportunity of earning an honest 
livelihood. We can think of no mode so well 
adapted as this to obviate the necessity of fre- 
quent resort to severe modes of discipline ; and 


we rejoice to know that in a neighboring State 


|ing which he wished to have divided among a 
| few of the poorest and most needy women in our 
. 


| serve a part of it for incidental expenses, he re- 
| plied, **1 owe nothing,” and left the room. On ; 
We | each succeeding Saturday up to the present time, 
| with afew exceptions, he has given a dollar, 
cannot but think that a legislative arrangement, | 
| sick and feeble women, who have received it with 
from the period of the judicial sentence for every | a gratitude worthy of larger gifts. 
| thirty-one dollars and seventy-five cents has been 


The | still ignorant. 
jand self-sacrificing a benevolence is rewarded 
| with what is better than all earthly rewards,— 


employ. 


which has been distributed in equal portions to 


received from him, without his asking any ques- 
tions as to its destination. He declined to reveal 
| his name, although repeatedly solicited to do so ; 


!and, when it was accidentally discovered, he ex- 
| acted a promise that it should never appear upon 


the records of the Society. Of his place of res- 
idence, occupation, and social relations, we are 
But we are sure that so warm 


| the approbation and blessing of the heavenly Fa- 
| ther. 
“The whole amount of life-memberships, 
subscriptions, and donations, has been one thou- 
| sand four hundred and forty-five dollars ; and the 
receipts of the year, from all sources, six thou- 
| sand eight hundred and two dollars, eight cents. 
| The present indebtedness of the Society, for 
| rent and materials, is three hundred and fifty-two 
| dollars, seventy cents. To balance this, we 
| have sixteen dollars cash, debts due to the amount 
of one hundred and eleven dollars, ten cents, and 
a stock and fixtures valued at one thousand five 


measures will be taken to bring this plan favora-| hundred and fifty dollars.’’ 


bly before the notice of the legislature at its ap- 


proaching session. 


Mrs. T. B. Watzes is the President ; and for 


| the best possible reasons we commend the charity 


. . . j . 5 
We have in a previous article expressed our | to the cordial support of our readers. 


sense of the baneful influence of the pardoning 
The alleged necessity for it might be 
obviated by vesting a larger discretion in the 
At present, there are certain crimes, 
for which the judge is obliged to pronounce the 
sentence of imprisonment for a very long term of 
In most instances such a sen- 


power. 


judiciary. 





years or for life. 


tian is. : 
the bright day of prosperity, when every thing 
goes easily with him. 





FOUL-WEATHER CHRISTIANS. 


Every body knows what a farr-weather Chris- 
He is one who can Jove God only in 


He cannot trust to him 
in the cloudy and dark times of affliction. If 


tence is both righteous and expedient. Yet now duty costs him no effort, he can perform it. He 


and then, the youth of the criminal, his previous 
good character, the overmastering nature of the 
temptation, or some combination of extenuating 
circumstances, presents a strong case for execu- 
tive clemency. Such circumstances might all be 
brought under the cognizance of the judge, and 
be taken into consideration by him in mitigating 
the sentence. A case recently occurred, in 
which a boy of seventeen, fur an outrageous | 
crime, his first crime, committed unconsciously 
in his first fit of intexication, (into which he was 
led by the contrivance of a circle of adepts in ini- 
quity), was sentenced to imprisonment for lite. 
The boy was really a lad of virtuous disposition | 
and intentions. The governor, learning the cir- | 
cumstances, very properly pardoned him. But} 
would it not have been far better that the judge, 
who commended him to the mercy of the execu- 
tive, should himself have had the power of ex- 
tending to him the same clemency ! 





One word as to the length of sentences. In 
this regard crimes, or rather criminals, resolve 
themselves into two classes. There are those, 
whose reformation, though not to be left out of 
aim, cannot be the object of confident hope. 
For them, the Jonger the term of the sentence, 
the better. The only measure of their imprison- 
ment should be that preseribed by the sense of 
justice ; and, if the offence indeed be one indicat- 
ing confirmed depravity, no wrong is done by) 
cutting the criminal off from all farther opportu- | 
nity of disturbing the peace of society. The oth-| 
er class of criminals comprises those, the nature, | 
or the extenuating circumstances of whose 
crimes, encourages the hope of their reformation. 
For them, the desideratum is a term of confine- 
ment neither too short nor too long. The disci- 
pline of imprisonment will be of value to them, 
both physically and morally, as an alterative 
treatment. It should be long enough to repair 
the bodily constitution if enfeebled or deranged 
by vicious courses, to break off and change old 





will do, very cheerfully, what he cannot avoid 
He will follow attractions as the steel 
follows the magnet. He loves the worship of 
God, on pleasant Sabbaths. When the skies 
are bright, the air is bland, the roads are smooth 
and the streets are dry and clean,—especially if 
he cannot find any employment or amusement 
just then at his side more agreeable—he will go 
to church, clad in his best suit ‘to be seen of 
men ’’ No man looks more eagerly about him, 
with a deep interest in the respectability of the 
meeting and the success of the cause than he. 
You would think that all the light there was in 
the house was radiated from the fountain of wis- 
dom in his own knowing head. He salutes the 
people as they assemble and depart—especially 
the ladies,—with Chesterfieldian politeness. He 
cares little what he or others believe, so his or 
their faith does not interfere with his pride and 
ambition. He thinks Christianity a very happy 
religion. He is a fair-weather Christian. 
But what is a fou/-weather Christian? Not— 
a foul Christian,—the adjective applies to the 
weather, not the person. He is one whois a 
Christian in foul, as much as in fair weather; 
when the sun is hid, as when he shines—when 
trouble falls as when prosperity comes. He 
loves the worship of God on any Sabbath— 
whether it rains or shines ; nay, he takes pains 
to show his love for religious worship by over- 
coming obstacles for the sake of attending it. If 
it rains, he says to himself—well, chis is the day 
for me to go to meeting, more surely, if possible, 
than on any other day. My presence is more 
needed ; my example will be more powerful. 
We saw a few fuul-weather Christians one 
Sabbath since the present year commenced. It 
was in one of the largest villages of Maine.— 
There were people enough in it of al] denomina- 
tions, and within a few rods of the churches, to 
ll up any one of the numerous meeting houses 
in the stormiest day of the winter. The Sabbath 
alluded to was not an inclement one. It was 
warm, calm, sunny. On the previous night 
there had fallen six inches of virgin snow ; it 
was but little drified, and being moist, trod pret- 
tily under the feet. The tracks were not, in- 
deed, much broken outin the morning ; but there 
was no difficulty in getting along. Any person 
who, if it had been Monday, might have wished 
to go toa store for a box of sugar or a pound of 
tea, could and would have gone without hesita- 
tion. But it was deemed too bad a day to go to 


doing. 





vi | | his ?”* 
The sum of | 


| supposed. ; 
: { “T hope I am dying,” said she. t 
Being asked if he had not better re- ‘receive my departing spirit : come, Lord Jesus | she answered not, which was affecting. 


,come quickly.” 


‘Lord Jesus 


Shortly afterwards she expired. 
‘““That,’’ said one who had witnessed her de- 


| parture, “‘is dying in peace.” 
+ Who will not exclaim, ‘‘Let me die the 


death of the righteous,—let my last end be like 
Who will live the life of the righteous? 
[N. Y. Observer. 


} 





COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


When we reflect on the languor that attends 
the ordinary circulation of the little occupations 
lof life; on the insipidity of many of its amuse- 
ments ; and the depression of spirits that follows 
after them ; we cannot but be sensible that ocea- 
| sional intercourse with God and divine things 

must furnish a comfortable relief to the mind. It 
is not, indeed, an intercourse for which we are at 
i all times equal; but neither was the human mind 
|formed to grovel at all times among low cares 
land objects. It has ademand for something 
| higher and greater than the common round of the 
| world affords. Hence the extravagant and ec- 
centric pursuits into which we sometimes deviate. 
We attempt some higher bliss than what we find 
here. Butthe attempt which is made by folly, 
can only be successfully executed by a wise and 
good man, in the elevation of his soul toward 
God. Some, indeed, are sunk so low in wordly 
gratifications, that nothing has any relish with 
them but what breathes the air of giddy dissipa- 
tion, or tastes of the impure stream of sensual | 
pleasure. But this vitiated taste, contracted by | 
long corrupt habits, is unnatural in itself, and by | 
| proper discipline can be corrected and reformed. | 
| Let the mind be restored to its sound and natural 
state, and its relish for what is more great and 
noble will return. 
Besides the imperfection and emptiness of the 
ordinary pleasures of the world, many pains and 
distresses are always mingled with them. No} 
more effectual relief from them can be found than | 
that which may be enjoined in drawing near to 
God. Passions corrode the mind. Cares and | 
anxieties fester in it. We are fretted by the in- | 
gratitude of friends ; soured by the calumnies of | 
enemies ; harassed with the competition of > 
vals. The very bustle and agitation of the world 
|wear out and oppress the mind that longs for 
| tranquillity. In religious retirement, and in those 
exercises of devotion that brings us near to God, 
we attain a pleasing, region of calm and repose. 
There worldly passions are silent ; worldly cares 
are hushed and forgotten. The mind retires as | 
within itself, and remains alone with God. It is | 
only as afar off that the noise and disturbance of | 
the world are heard like the sound of a distant | 
tumult. . 

By the perplexity of our worldly concerns, we | 
may have been involved in trouble. By the death | 
of our dearest friends, we may have been over- | 
whelmed with sorrow. By the situation of pub- | 
lic affairs, we may be alarmed with dangers that | 
threaten our country. Jn all such situations, is 
there any consolations equal to that which the 
devout man enjoys in drawing near toGol! He 
looks up toa Father and a Friend, in whom he 
can place his trust in every time of need. He 
hears a voice issuing from the divine sanctuary, 
which says, ‘* Call upon me in the day of trou- 


| of the difficulty in obtaining aid in this conta- 


| glad to see me ; telling me that I felt like bone of 


'* T am a poor atom, unworthy to be employed in 


PERSEVERANCE. 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ‘neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient heart ; but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the grouud. 


- She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again jald waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again; and Jast night, hearing calls, 
I locked, and lo ! three Jittle swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth 1s here, O men ! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose. trust or plan? 
Have FraitH and struggle on, 











REBECCA JONES. 


In 1788, Rebecca Jones returned from her re- 
ligious visit to England, and was soon engaged 
in extensive religious labor in her native city, as 
well as in other parts of the vineyard, 

A number of our readers will vividly remem- 
ber the malignant fever which prevailed in, and 
almost depopulated Philadelphia, in the summer 
and autumn of 1793. 

On the 11th of Tenth month, R. Jones was seiz- 
ed with the yellow fever, and for two weeks 
there was little prospect of her recovery. Her 
illness continued for nearly two months, and it 
may not be out of place to note, as an evidence 


gious disease, that the wages of her nurse was 
two dollars per diem. ‘Thomas Seattergood vis- 
ited her daily, and sometimes frequently during 
the day ; and from his diary we quote the follow- 
ing passages : 

** Tenth month 23d, 1793. Called to see Re- 
becca Jones, who was seized with great pain, 
and could hardly talk to me through extreme 
suffering, though the day before she seemed 
bravely. 

“23d. Dear Rebecca Jones appeared under 
much discouragement about getting about again ; 
but she was in a heavenly frame of mind, and 


her bone. On my telling her that I had not seen 
but that she might be raised up to bear testimony 
to the Lord's goodness and truth, she replied— 


the Lord's work. Dear Thomas, many have 
fled trom the Truth, but the Lord will meet with 
them. I have been an exercised woman for thir- 
ty years pest, and often grieved to see the pride 
and forgetfulness of many of our Society ; the 
multitude of pleasure carriages, formal visiting, 
&ec.’ And at another time, whea with her, she 
said, ‘there is another dispensation in store for 
this people, depend apon it,’—repeating it more 
than once—‘ if the people are not humbled by the 
present.’ ”’ 

**© 25th. I called to see dear Rebeeca Jones, 
who lay with her eyes almost closed; and al- 
though I spoke to her and took her by the hand, 
After 
'meeting, | went again, and going near to the 
| foot of the bed, she said; * Dear ‘Twotmas, 1 saw 
‘thee ’ alluding to the morning visit, ‘ but I could 
not speak ; I am in waiting, there is nothing to 
do.’ She lifted ap her hands and ssemed to wish 
| to say more, and several times gave us a look of 
} much sweetness and love ; and at length, looking 
up again, she said, ‘Go, and the Lord ‘go with 
ithee.’ Being with her again in the afternoon, 
lshe said, ‘ Dear Thomas, if the Master renew 
thy commission, and should send thee over the 
water, mind the time, and do not deal it out to 
individuals, but spread it before thy friends, and 
thou wilt find sympathizers ; and when thou gets 
there, remember the poor servants in families— 
they are too often neglected. The Lord dealt 
/bountifully with me in that land, and I have had 
comfortable seasons with such.’ I asked her 
what she had a view of in the morning, when 
| she locked up at me and said, go, and the Lord 
go with thee. She replied, ‘I could not tell thee 
before J. J., though I love him, but I alluded to 
thy going over the great waters. The Lord has, 
in some instances, entrusted me with his secrets, 
and I have not betrayed them.’ After some more 
conversation. she appeared inclined to sleep ; I 
| left her with her sweetness, and could say in my 
) neart, that flesh and blood had not revealed these 
\things unto her, but our heavenly Father, for 
| mv confirmation and encouragement.”’ 

‘This sickness, as it proved, was ‘ not unto 
death.’’ About the Ist of the Twelfth month, 
she attended meeting, and, as T. Seattergood 
notes, ‘‘ bore testimony to the guodness and 
merey of God.’’, 

We shall close our extracts from these Me- 
moirs, by a description aud character of Rebecca 
Jones, and an anecdote of the well known phi- 
lanthropist Thomas Harrison. 

She had a striking and significant way of ex- 
pressing her thoughts, which flowed from a mind 
of great originality and power. In her ministry 
she was particularly clear of expletives, or super- 
fluous expressions, and the solemnity of her man- 
ner, and the genuineness of the gospel message 
which she eloquently imparted, impressed the 
audience with a sense that @#he was addressing 
them under the commission ot ‘* the King immor- 
tal, invisible,’’ for whom she was an ambassador. 
At such times her voice seemed to fill the house, 
and hence an impression was produced which the 
mere repetition of her words, (especially to those 
who did not know her,) would fail to convey. 
Her religious communications, in which she was 
not very frequent, where remarkably untinctured 
by what is significantly styled ‘‘ creaturely activ- 
ity ;”’ and even the very young were overawed, 
their attention was riveted, and their tender 
minds were enlightened. So evident was it that 
the Holy Spirit spoke through her. When mov- 
ed, as mouth for the people, to address the throne 
of Grace, her petitions were indescribably solemn, 
and may be classed with the ‘effectual fervent 
prayers’’ of the righteous, being signally owned 
by the alone Author of availing prayer. 

Nor was her mission confined to the public 
ministry of the Word. It was a prominent part 
thereof, to carry the consolations of the Gospel 
to the abodes of suffering and the chamber of 
death. And, being ‘‘ wise and endued with 
knowledge,”” possessed of social qualities and of 
personal and mental traits which could not fail to 





ble, and I will deliver thee. Fear not, for I am 
with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God.”’ 
Comforted by such words his mind regains tran- 
quillity. Resting onthe hope that the God whom 


from his thoughts the fears and troubles, and 
wickedness of men, and compose his spirit to 
dwell among celestial things. Looking up to 
that blessed world where he expects to find his 
repose, he beholds no objects but what he can con- 
template with delight, as great, peaceful, and se- 
rene. There he beholds none of the agitations 
and turmoils of men; no tumults, nor factions, 
nor wars ; no friends, who die and leave us; no 
ambitious men, who aspire to oppress ;_no violent 
4men who attempt to destroy; nor fraudulent 
brethren, who with a smiling countenance, cheat 
and deceive. In perfect contrast to the confusion 
of the earth, he beholds al! things above, proceed- 
ing in the same perfect order with the heavenly 
bodies, which move in their orbs with smooth and 


steady course. [Blair. 





Youn ple and others cannot study much 
by lampelight with impunity. The best remedy 
for eyes weakened by night use, is a fine stream 
of cold water frequently applied to them. 





he serves will never forget him, he can dismiss | 


| impress and influence her associates, she was en- 
abled (by keeping her eye upon the holy Pat- 
| tern) to maintain a godly circumspection, and to 
|** show forth out of a good conversation her 
| works with meekness of wisdom."” 
| She was eminent for pleading the cause of the 
| poor, and fur acting, as we shall have occasion 
| 10 notice, as an almoner to the rich ; and to those 
| who were in affliction, she was an unwearied and 
| tenderly sympathising friend. Being prepared, 
by her early experience, to appreciate the privi- 
lege of visiting those whose goings were estab- 
lished in the way of lite and salvation, she had 
resolved, that if ever favored to have a house of 
her own, it should be open to all who wished to 
seek the society of the serious.. To this she ad- 
hered. Her mansion, though small, was freely 
open to all who desired her society, or who were 
in distress of any kind, from mental or physical 
causes. She was known to be confidential, and 
the afflicted were bold to upen freely their situa- 
tion to this mother in Israel, as she might, in an 
extended sense, be called. Among many instan- 
ces of the confidence which was freely reposed 
in her by all classes, we may briefly narrate the 
following : 


| pacity of a servant. 


street, dwelt a wealthy West India family who 
had two female slaves, a mother and daughter. 
The mother went out to work, always paying 
her master two shillings and sixpence for each 
day so spent, and saving the rest with the under- 


one hundred dollars. 
aided by the generosity of some of her employ- 
ers, this sum had been raised, (being willing to 
remain in slavery that she might obtain the bless- 
inz of freedom for her beloved child,) she offered 
to pay the money for the emancipation of her 
daughter Maria, a beautiful girl, with light hair, 
soft blue eyes, and elegant form, who would have 
passed for a white girl ; but for her two hundred 
dollars were demanded. This sum in process of 
time was raised and paid, and Maria considered 
herself free, having only her master’s bare word 
for it. She continued in the family, and was 
employed in needle work, which she performed 
with exquisite neatnees. Her master’s mother 
being about to return to the West Indies, Maria 
made some elegant dresses, with much ornamen- 
tal work, for some connexions in the islands, and 
having prepared them, she was sent to the vessel 
to ug them carefully away. 

She went, with many fears and misgivings, 
and whilst she was in the cabin, the vessel put 
off from the wharf, and on her returning upon 
deck she was seized, gagged and pinioned. The 
weeping mother, in an agony of suspense, dared 
not breathe her apprehensions ; but being sent to 
fill the tea-kettle at a pump of soft water, which 
stood up the court, near Rebecca Jones’s kitchen, 
she cast a hurried look to see if she was observ- 
ed, and slipped into the house, where with very 
little preface she related what, she knew of the 
situation of her daughter, and the danger that 
awaited her. R. J. avoided raising her expec- 
tations, but immediately sent our informant to 
Thomas Harrison, with a request that he would 
come to her. She hastened upon the errand of 
mercy, found him in his shop, and eagerly gave 
him a condensed statement of the case. ‘ Yes 
~-yes’’ said the philanthropist,—‘‘ tell her I'll 
be there directly.’’ And starting at once, with 
hasty steps, he was with R. J. before the mes- 
senger could return. He instantly proceeded to 
the master, and opening the door of the parlor, 
where the family were at tea, and placing his 
stalwart figure in the entrance, with his hands 
on the door posts, he asked—* Is J 
at home?”? ‘The person nained, being a man of 
courtly manners, rose from the table with acour- 
teous bow, and replied, ‘* That is my name, 
sir?’ ‘* Wuere’s Maria?” asked Thomas, in 
an authoritative tone. ‘It’s none of your busi- 
ness’’ answered J. I., with a greatly altered man- 
ner. ‘* It is my business, and if thou dost not tell 
me, I'l] call in the constable to take thee to pris- | 
on, and keep thee there until she is given up.”’ | 
His wife being alarmed at ‘Thomas Harrison’s 
resolute words, called out, ‘‘ Oh, don’t take my 
husband to prison—Maria’s on board the vessel.”’ 
‘* Where is the vessel?’ ‘* At Race street 
wharf,’ she replied, in spite of her husband's ef- 
forts to silence her, and also gave him the name 
of the vessel. 











. 


He hastened to the wharf, took a | 
boat, and was soon attempting to climb the ves-| 
sel’s steep sides. The captain pointed at him.a | 
musket, but he, still clambering up, coolly replied, | 
‘shoot if thou dar’st, thou know’st thou’lt| 
be hang’d for it.’”. Reaching the deck, he took 
the gun from the captain as one having authority, 
broke it over the railing, threw it into the river, | 
and hastened to the cabin, where he found poor | 
Maria gagged, and the saliva running down her 
breast—being of course unable to swallow. The 
philanthropist took her to his house, kept her till | 
the vessel had sailed, and, when he had obtained 
legal papers of manumission, she was per- | 
mitted to return to her former master, in the ca- | 
[ Friends’ Intelligencer. 








; 
ONE IDEA. | 
The man of one idea! What concentration | 
of exclusive littleness, does this phrase convey | 
in its general acceptation. The man of one idea, | 
in the eye of the world, is only a part of a man, | 
—a man dwarfed in intellect, or at best wanting 
a balance power of common sense ; whose ca- 
pacity for benevolence and large heartedness, is | 
extremely doubtful ; and who forgets in the ego- | 
tism of his ideal, that he lives in another world | 
besides that which his zsyn creates, a world where | 
other ideas congregate, jostling each other in| 
their contact. But after all there is an excel-} 
lence, a sublimity in the absorbing power of one | 
idea. He whose head has devised many schemes, | 
whose heart is divided with toomany loves, may 
want that concentration of effort which alone can 
effect a purpose ; while the man of one idea may 
perfect his aim, and give motion to an endless 
chain of events. If the single idea be com- 
prehensive. void of selfishness, involving the 
highest style of morality and happiness, the set- 
tled purpose to bend all one’s energies to its full 
accomplishment is worthy of praise, and rises in 
true sublimity as it firmly grasps its object. 
Such an idea hag the Christian. In the high- 
est and best sense, he should be ‘‘a man of one 
idea.”’ His one idea is the Glory of God ; and 
in comparison with it, all else should dwindle 
into insignificance. It comprehends all other 
ideas ; its depth and vastness are unfathomable. | 
{t takes in the four corners of heaven and earth. 
Besides, it acts not reflexively, producing selfish- 
ness as one_ might suppose ; but as it is enter- 
tained, it expands the soul ; as it thrives, it feeds 
with exhaustless resources the soul that enter- 
tains it. It produces the perfection of life, be- 
cause for it we were created. Our doom also is 
sealed if we forsake this for other aims.  Ifall 
Christians were possessed of this one idea, did 
they fully appreciate its divinity and act in ac- 
cordance with it, what changes would transpire, 
how gloriously would the power of religion be 
displayed, and how soon would this earth, re- 
deemed from its degradation and misery, hecome 
the abode of righteousness, peace and blessed- 
ness—a fit emblem of the heavenly state. 
{Southern Presbyterian. 


THE MYSTERY OF DEATH. 
No one who has read the ‘‘Life and Corres- 
pondence of John Foster,’’ can have failed to be 
impressed with the frequency of his allusions to 
the event of death—the solemn and myterious 
change wrought in our condition by that event— 
the unknown wonders to which it introduces us, 
and the suddenness of the transition through 
which the soul then passes. We have never 
read the life, or formed the acquaintance of any 
man who seemed to carry with him a more hab- 
itual sense of the fact, that he was soon to go 
away from this world to another—that he was 
soon to mingle in new associations, and enter 
upon a course of untried experience. And why 
should not a subject of this grandeur and impor- 
tance, one in which we are all so nearly interest- 
ed, why sheuld it not occupy the thoughts of all? 
Why should we not familiarize our minds, by 
frequent meditation with the great reality of the 
world beyond the grave, whither we are so rapid- 
ly moving? Why should death, when it comes 
upon us, come as an event for the most part un- 
thought of, and uncared for? It is one of the 
fixed conditions of our existence, that we are 
soon to pass away from the scenes of this world, 
and become familiar with the scenes of another. 
Why then should not our thoughts, our plans, 
our arrangements, correspond with a fact so 
simple and easy to be understood? Men are 
everywhere engaged in making provision fur the 
éxingencies of old age, and prorerly regulated, 
this care, this effort, is right. But why limit 
our care to this life? Our thoughts should pass 
beyond the grave, and we should all have trea- 
sures laid up in that world to which we shall so 
soon depart. A few days, and we shall go 
whence we shall not return. The conditions of 
our existence will be suddenly and mysteriously 
changed. But the identity of our being will not 
be destroyed. Our previous history will remain 








At the corner of Brook’s Court and Front 


standing that she went perches her freedom for | den and wonderful change in their outward cir- 
hen by her exertions, | cumstances, but they carry into the eternal world 


following paragraph is from the February num- 


before our minds for review. There is an old 
Latin saying which may be translated, ‘‘they 
that pass over the sea, have a change of sky but 
not of character.” And so it is with men in the 
mysterious transition of death. There is a sud- 


the same essential characters with which they 
leave this. [Congregationalist. 





OUR HOURS ARE ANGELS. 


Each hour is like an Angel, which, with wings, 

Comes from, and goes to Heaven: yet empty, ne’er 

Comes or returns, but some occasion brings, 

And hastens back to Heaven, the tale to bear 

Of evil, or fresh store to treasure there. 

Wrestle, as with an Angel, with each Hour, 

And hold him ; though he seem a chiid of air, 

Yet he will in the struggle give thee power, 

And, though the flesh grows weak, will leave a Heavenly 
dower. 





“GOD IN CHRIST.” 
THREE DISCOURSES BY HORACE BUSHNELL. 


This work, whieh has only recently fallen in 
our way, is said to have produced a strong im- 
pression in America. We are not surprised at 
it. It is in all respects a remarkable sign of the 
progress of religious thought. It is a very 
healthy and hopeful sign, too, for whatever opin- 
ion may be entertained of the author’s specula- 
tions, the spirit and moral] tendency of his Dis- 
courses are pre-eminently Christian. We do 
not say that his book will be to no one an ocza- 
sion of error. On the contrary, we believe that 
it embodies errors on some points which are of 
material importance, but to our minds the truths 
to which it gives new freshness and force scem 
immeasureably more iraportant and fruitful than 
its errors, and the genuine submission of heart 
to the influence of Christ which it manifests, 
will do more to bring the feeling of the reader 
to the true Christian temper than its reasoniug 
can to lead his intellect astray. Originality is 
very often a questionable merit in a religious 
treatise. That fidgetty and restless skepticism | 
which leads some minds through an unending | 
circle of changes, is ever producing speculative 
novelties, or new variations of ancient and neg- 
lected modes of thought, but such originality is 
the product of a morbid activity of the thinking 
faculty, and ii is rarely of any worth, because in 
moral or religious investigations the thinking 
faculty, when severed from the moral and reli- 
gious consciousness, is more likely to embrace 
falsehood than truth. The great principles of re- 
ligion and morals do not remain to be found out. 
In Astronomy and Chemistry there may be dis- 
coveries as much beyond those of Newton and 
Liebig, as the conceptions of the iatter were be- 
yond those of the first century of the Christian 
era ; but human nature will reach nothing in re- 
ligion essentially higher or more profuund than 
what was revealed in the days of the Apostles. 
In this field of thought there is no room for any 
originality, but that which consists in going back 
to the original media of revelation, in breaking 
down the manifold barriers of dogma and cere- 
mony which stand obstructively between us and 
the divine message, and in re-producing the 
primitive impressions of Christ's person, by 
bringing it into direct contact with our souls. 
In this the greatest and holiest work in which 
man can engage, genius has ample room for the 
exercise of its gifts. The main condition of suc- 
cess is, that it shall humble itselfto learn before 
it begins to teach. In faith and affection it must 
become a little child. It must have no taint of 
that blind and superficial presumption which 
sometimes makes the self-styled philosopher as- 
sume the attitude of a patron towards Revela- 
tion. Instead of the condescension which, ac- 
cording to the notion of a celebrated French 
metaphysician, ‘‘takes Christianity by the hand 
to raise her to a higher position ;’’ there must 
be the humility which falls at her feet. When 
genius thus lays itself open to the true inspira- 
tion, we know no limits to the light and energy 
which it may acquire in the interpretation and 
enforcement of God's purposes. 

The author of the Discourses before us is orig- 
inal in that sense in which no faithful follower 
of Christ need fear to be thought so. He is or- 
iginal in having gone himself to the fountain- 
head of truth, in despite of al] interposing creeds 
and customs. His theological edueation has no 
doubt given some bias to the course of his ideas, 
and to a certain extent he may have been tempt- 
ed by the vigor and elasiicity of his intellectual 
temperament and the suggestiveness of a vivid 
imagination, to substitute his own conceptions 
for the simple represzntations of Scripture. 
But in spite of all this, his pages are imbued 
with the spirit of the Sacred Volume. Like the 
works of some of the older Divines, they breathe 
acertain scriptural freshness and fragrance—a 
fervor of faith, and love, and devout feeling, 
which make us half forget their dogmatic per- 
versities. [London Inquirer. 








Cuaracter INpICATED BY THE LaveH. The 


ber of Blackwood : 

‘*How much of character is there in a laugh ? 
You know no man until you have heard him 
langh. There are occasions, there are humors 
when a man with whom we have long been fa- 
miliar, shall quite startle and even repel us by 
breaking outinto a laugh which manifestly comes 
right from his heart, and yet which we have nev- 
ec heard before. Even in fair ladies, with whom 
| have been much pleased, I have remarked the 
same thing. Andasin many a heart a sweet 
angel slumbers unseen tillsome happy moment 
awakens it ; so there sleeps often, in gracious 
and amiable characters, deep in the back ground, 
a quiet, vulgar spirit, that starts into life when 
something rudely comical prenetrates into the 
less frequented chambers of the mind.”’ 





MILTON’S OPINION OF CROMWELL. 


Oliver Cromwell was sprung from a line of 
illustrious ancestors, who were distinguished for 
the civil functions which they sustained under 
the monarchy, and still more for the part which 
they took in restoring and establishing true re- 
ligion in this country. In the vigor and maturi- 
ty of his life, which he passed in retirement, he 
was conspicuous for nothing more than for the 
strictness of his religious habits and the inno- 
cence of his life ; and he had tacitly cherished in 
his breast that flame of piety which was after- 
wards to stand him in so much stead on the 
greatest occasions, and in the most critical exi- 
gencies. 

In the last parliament which was called by 
the king, he was elected to represent his native 
town; when he soon became distinguished by 
the justness of his opinions, and the vigor and 
decision of his councils. When the sword was 
drawn, he offered his services, and was appointed 
to a troop of horse, whose numbers were soon 
increased by the pious and good, who flocked 
from all quarters to his standard ; and in a short 
time he almost surpassed the greatest generals 
in the magnitude and rapidity of his achievements. 
Nor, is this surprising; for he was a_ soldier 
disciplined to perfection in the knowledge of 
himself. He had either extinguished, or by 
habit had learned to subdue, the whole host of 
vain hopes, fears, and passions, which invest the 
soul. He first aequired the government of him- 
self, and over himself acquired the most signal 
victories ; sothat on the first day he took the 
field against the external enemy, he was a vet- 
eran in arms, consummately practised in the toils 
and exigencies of war. 

It is not possible for me in the narrow limits 
in which I circumscribe myself on this occasion 
to enumerate the many towns which he has ta- 
ken, the many battles which he has won. The 
whole surface of the British empire has been 
the scene of his exploits, and the theatre of his 


terials for a history, and want of copiousness of 
narration not inferior to the magnitude and diver- 
sity of the transactions. 
be a sufficient proof of his extraordinary and al- 
most supernatural] virtue, that by the vigor of his 
genius, or the excellence of his discipline, adapt- 
ed, not more to the necessities of war, than to 


This alone seems to 


the precepts of Christianitv, the good and brave 
were from all quarters attracted to his camp, 
not only as to the best school of military talents, 
but of piety and virtue ; and that during the 
whole war, and the occasional intervals of peace, 
amid so many vicissitudes of factions and events, 
he returned and still retains the obedience of his 
troops, not by largesses or indulgence, but by 
his sole authority, and the regularity of his pay. 
In this instance, his fame may rival that of Cy- 
rus, or Epaminondas, or any of the great gener- 
als of antiquity.—Hence he collected an army 
as numerous and as well equipped as any one 
ever did in so short a time ; which was uniform- 
ly obedient to his orders, and degr to the affec- 
tions of the citizens; which was formidable to 
the enemy in the field, but never cruel to those 
who laid down their arms ; which committed no 
lawless ravages on the persons or property of 
the inhabitants ; who, when they compared their 
conduct with the turbulence, the intemperance, 
the impiety, and the debauchery of the royalists, 
were wont to salute them as friends, and to con- 
sider them as guests. They were a stay to the 
good, a terror tothe evil, and the warmest advo- 
cates for every exertion of piety and virtue. 
[Second Defence. 





“Out or THe Mourns or Bares anp Suck- 
Lincs.’’—William Hone, a noted English au- 
thor, wasa deist. While passing a turnpike gate, 
as he was travelling on foot through Wales, he 
saw a young girl taking her dinner of goat's milk 
and bread, and at the same time reading her New 
Testament. The scene was just of a character 
to impress him. On entering into conversation 
with her, he was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment to find this poor, barefooted, unsophistica- 
ted girl ‘mighty in the Scriptures,”’ and listened 
to the use she made of them, and to the power 
they had on her soul. His heart was subdued, 
and soon after he avowed himself a believer in 
Christ, and united with the church. 





LIFE IN THE STAR® 


It remains now only to consider what the judg- 
ment of physiology or biology is likely to be 
concerning the manifestation of life in the 
heavenly bodies. It has to a considerable ex- 
tent been anticipated or implied, in what has 
been stated already. 

Life, as it exists on this globe, is compatible 
only with certain conditions, which may not be 
overstepped without causing its annihilation. 
The whole of these need not be enumerated, as 
the failure of one is as fatal to existence, as the 
absence of all. The three to which Sir John 
Herschel has referred, namely, difference in the 
quantity of heat and light reaching each globe ; 
variation in the intensity of gravity at its sur- 
face ; and in the quality of its component mate- 
rials, may suffice to illustrate this. Light and 
heat are essential to the development and main- 
tenance of earthly life, but their excess is asdes- 
tructive to it as their deficiency. What, then, 
shall we say of the sun, whose heat we know 
by direct trial to be of such intensity that after 
great degradation or reduction, it can still melt 
the most infusible minerals, and dissipate every 


{metal in vapor ; and whose light is so intolerably 


brilliant, ‘* that the most vivid flames disappear, 
and the most intensely ignited solids appear only 
as black spots on the dife of the sun, when held 
between it and the eye.” If the temperature 
of the solid sphere or body of the sun be such 
as those phenomena imply, it must be the abode, 
if inhabited at all, of beings such as Sir Thomas 
Browne refers, to, who can ** Jie immortal in the 
arms of fire.’’ It is within possibility, however, 
that the body of the sun is black as midnight 
and cold as death, so that as the eye sees all 
things but itself, he illuminates every sphere but 
his own, and is light to other stars, but darkn’ss 
to his own gaze. Or the light and heat of his 
blazing envelope, may be so tempered by the re- 
flective clouds of his atmosphere, which throw 
them off into space, that an endless summer, a 
nightless summer-day, reigns on his globe. 
Such an unbroken summer, however, though 
pleasant to dream of, would be no boon to terres- 
trial creatures, to whom night is as essential as 
day, and darkness and rest as light and action. 
The probabilities are all in favor of the tempera- 
ture of the sun's solid sphere, being very high, 
nor willany reasonable hypothesis justify the be- 
lief that the economy of his system in relation 
to the distribution of light and heat can resemble 
ours. 

We can assert this still more distinctly of the 
planets. We should be blinded with the glare 
and burnt up, if transported to Mercury, where 
the sun acts as if seven times hotter than on this 
earth ; and we should shiver in the dark, and be 
frozen to death if removed to Uranus, where the 
sun is three hundred times colder than he is felt 
to be by us. To pass from Uranus to Mercury, 
would be to undergo in the latter exposure toa 
temperature some two thousand times higher 
than we had experienced in the former, whilst on 
this earth the range of existence lies within 
some twohundred degreess of the Fahrenheit 
thermometer. 

As tor our satellite, Sir John Herschel says of 
it, ‘* The climate of the moon must be very ex- 
traordinary ; the alternation being that of un- 
mitigated and burning sunshine fiercer than an 
equatorial noon, continued fur a whole fortnight, 
and the keenest severity of frost far exceeding 
that of our polar winters for an equal time.” It 
would seem, then, that though all else were 
equal, the variations in amount of light and heat, 
would alone necessitate the manifestation of a 
nonterrestrial life, upon the sun, and the spheres 
which accompany the earth in its revolutions 
around it. Allelse, however, isnot equal. The 
intensity of gravity at the surfaces of the differ- 
ent heavenly bodies differs enormously. At the 
sun itis nearly twenty-eight times greater than 
atthe earth. ‘* The efficacy of muscular power 
to overcome weight is therefore proportionably 
nearly twenty-eight times less on the sun than 
on the earth. An ordinary man, for example, 
would not only be unable to sustain his own 
weight on the sun, but would literally be crushed 
to atoms under the luad.’’ ‘* Again, the intensi- 
ty of gravity, or its efficacy in counteracting 
muscular power, and repressing animal activity . 
on Jupiter, is nearly two and a half times that 
on the earth, on Mars is not more than one-half, 
on the moon one-sixth, and on the smaller plan- 
eis probably not more than one-twentieth ; giv- 
ing ascale of which the extremes are inthe pro- 
portion of sixty to one.”’ 

From this account it appears, that we should 
be literally mercurial in Mercury, and saturnine 
in Saturn, but anything but jovial in Jupiter, 
where we should be two and a half times heav- 
ier and duller than here. On the smaller planets 
we should feel like swimmers in the Dead Sea 
or as if in a bath of quicksilver, where to sink is 
impossible. ‘‘A man placed on one of them’ 
would spring with ease sixty feet high, and sus- 
tain no greater shock in his descent than he does 
on the earth from leaping a yard. On such 
planets giants might exist, and those enormous 
animals, which on earth require the buoyant 
power of water to counteract their weight, 
might there be denizens of the land.” If the 
fixed stars be suns, of what ponderous adamant 
must the beings be fashioned, which exist on 
their surfaces ! Were it possible for us, clothed 
in some frigorific asbestos garment, to endure 
unscathed the flames of Sirius, it would only be 
to be crushed to powder against his enormous 
globe. Here, then, is a second point of diversi- 
ty, of itself sufficient to forbid the development 
of the earth-life we see here, on any other of the 
heavenly bodies. 








in our memory. Our past lives will come up 


triumphs ; which alone would furnish ample ma- 


And we d9 not require to enlarge upon the 
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third point of diversity—variation in the chemi- 
cal composition of the spheres. The absence of 
an atmosphere from the moon, and the peculiar 
characters of that of Jupiter and of the sun, 
have already been referred to as forbidding the 
anpearance of terrestrial life under their skies. 

The impossibility of its manifestation on meteor- 

noe ae such as have reached our earth has also 

n sufficiently dwelt upon. 

In the face i the names diversity which 
has thus been shown to prevail \hrough space, It 
should seem impossible to hold the belief. that 
the stars are all but so many FKarths. The * 
thor of the *‘ Vestuges’’ however, 10 his blind zee. 
for the vebular hypothesis of a common physi- 
cal origin of all worlds, and solicitous to save 
God the trouble of taking care of his own uni- 

inks otherwise. ; 

we see,”” says he, speaking as if the nebu- 
lar hypothesis were an established fact, ‘* that 
matter has originally been diffused in one mass, 

of which the spheres are portions. Consequent- 
ly, inorganic matter must be presumed to be every- 

where the same, although probably with differen- 
ces in the proportions of ingredients in different 
globes. and also some difference of conditions. 

Out of a certain number of the elements of inor- 
ganic matter are composed the ele ments of or- 
ganic bodies, both vegetable and animal ; such 
must be the rule in Jupiter and in Sirius as it Is 
here. Weare, therefore, all but certain that 
herbaceous and ligneous fibre, that flesh and 
blood, are the constituents of the organic beings 
of all thosespheres which are as yet seats of 
life.”’ _— 

He proceeds a little further on tosay, Where 

there is light, theve will be eyes; and these, In 

other spheres, ‘will be the same in all respects as 
the eyes of tellurian animals, with only such dif- 

ferences as may be necessary to accord with mi- 

nor peculiarities of condition and of situation. 

It is,”’ he adds, ‘‘but a smal] stretch of the ar- 

gument to suppose that one conspicuous organ 

of @ large portion of our animal kingdom being 
thus universal, a parity in all the other organs,— 
species for species, class for class, kingdom for 
kinzdom,—is highly likely, and that thus the in- 
habitants of all the other globes of space have 
not only a general but a particular resemblance 
to those of our own.”?’ How baseless this rea- 
soning is, with its ‘* small stretch’’ at the close, 

we need not stop to demonstrate anew, bat a 

few words may be added to enforce what has 

been stated already, in reference to the conclu- 
ding argument concerning the relation of eyes 
to light. 

It is a hasty and unwarrantable conclusion, 
that every illuminated globe must contain living 
eves. On our ownearth, there are many ani- 
mals without organs of vision ; so that we can- 
not conclude that eyes are a necessary reaction 
of light and lite upon each other. Worlds may 
be supplied with hight for other reasons than to 
endow their inhabitants withthe faculty of sight. 
Our sun isacentre of many influences. We 
know at least three which may be separated from 
each other—light, heat, and what has been 
called actinic or chemical force; but probably 
electricity and magnetism also radiate from his 

orb. ‘Terrestrial plants and animals are power- 
fully affected by most, probably by all of those ; 
but the inhabitants of other spheres may not 
have organs enabling them to take advantage of 
more than some, perhaps only of one of the for- 
ces in question. On the other hand, the sun may 
be the source of agencies of which we know 
nothing, which are about us and yet do not af- 
fect us, because we have no channels or senses 
by which they can find access to us. The dwel!- 
ers in other planets may have organs of which 
we have no conception, enabling them _to enjoy 
these, either as substitutes for the influences 
which effect us, or in addition to them. 

Our sun, it is true, sends light to his several 
planets and their moons, but that they all make 
the same use of it is in no degree probable. 
They may, some of them at Jeast, be ‘‘old in 
rayless blindness,”’ yet not like Schiller’s Pros- 
erpine, *‘ aching for the gold-bright light in 
vain”? They may have ‘* knowledge at one en- 
trance quite shut out;’’ but so likely enough 
have we, and at more entrances, perhaps, than 
one. 
same gifts, though in unequal quantities, to his 
family ; butit depends on each member of the 
circle what improvement is made of them. Mer- 
eury, who receives Benjamin's portion, may 
well be expected to show a different result from 
the newly-discovered, seantily-endowed Neptune, 
who has so long and so mysteriously tempted 
Uranus from his course. We would liken the 
different planets and sate'lites of our system to 
so many pieces of stained glass in a cathedral 
window: on every one, the same seven-tinted 
light falls, but the chemical composition, and 
molecular arrangement of each transparent sheet 
determines whether it turns to aceount the whole 
seven, and gleams white, or profits only by cer- 
tain of them, and shows, in consequence, green 
or red, blue, purple, or yellow. If some tiny 
fly. whose dominion was limited to the inside of 
a single pane, should suppose that, as its king- 
dom was bathed in unchanging red, every other 
sheet of glass must be *‘ vermeil tinctured”’ also, 
because it knew that on every one the same light 
fell, it would greatly err, as we are wise enough 
to know. But we who are “ crushed before the 
moth,” probably err as widely, if we affirm that 
gach of the planets is a mirror reflecting the sun 
in the same way. He is probably like a foun- 
tain, sending forth a river charged with many 
dissimilar substances, and each of the planets 
resembles a filter, separating from it what its 
construction enadles it to retain, and what was 
jntended and is fitted to be appropriated by 
it. 

Even, however, if we should concede to our 
author that wherever there is light there will be 
eyes, surely a few more data are necessary, be- 
fore a whole animal can be assumed. Can we 
infer that lungs or other breathing organs exist, 
unless we make it probable that there is an at- 
mosphere to breathe? Can we take for granted 
wings of birds or of insects, unless we show that 
there is air to fan? or, may we count on the 
‘* hearing ear’’ hefore we establish that there is 
a gaseous or aqueous medium to transmit the un- 
dulations of sound? If there be no water, will 
there be paddles of whales or of turtles, or fins 
of fishes? If no carbon, will there be leaf, or 
stem of flower, or tree’ If no lime, bone or 
skeleton of any animal’ The existence of all 
these organs cannot be assumed merely because 
there is light. But, in truth, as little can or- 
gans of vision. For if there be no water, there 
can be no blood ; and if no blood, then not even 
eyes, at least earthly eyes, however constant and 
brilliant the light may be. 

The unequivocal testimony, then, of physical 
science, as it seems to us, is against the doctrine 
that life, as it appears on the stars, must be ter- 
restrial-in its nature, though we are far from 
wishing to affirm that planets closely resembling 
the earth may not occur in space. It is enough 
for our argument to show that there are myriads 
of stars, which, for the reasons already given, 
are altogether non-terrestrial in their charac- 
ters. 

“It remains, then, to inquire whether we are to 
come to the conclusion, that the stars are unin- 
habited, inasmuch as terrestrial life is the only 
possible one, or to believe that there exists a 
diversified astral life which is manifested on 
them. Abstaining from anything like an at- 
tempt to define positively the probable character- 
istics of the latter, if it exist, we may say this 
much on the matter. ‘There are fewer charac- 
ters of universality in terrestrial life than in ter- 
restrial chemistry. There is a plant-life and an 
animal-life, which are quite separable, and may 
exist apart, and there are different kinds of each. 
‘Vo mention but one example: the egg of the 
butterfly has one life, and the ecaterpiller which 
springs from it has another ; and the chrysalis 
inte which the caterpiller changes has a third, 
and the butterfly which rises from the chrysalis 
has a fourth; and so thers may be worlds which 
know only a germinal, or a caterpiller, a chrysa- 
lis, or a butterfly life. 

Farther, in this world we see plants and the 
lowest animals possessing only the sense of 
touch, if the former can be said to be endowed 
even with that Gradually as we ascend in the 
animal scale, additional senses are manifested, 
till four more appear in the highest animals. 
But who shall tell us that these five are the only 
possible, or even the only existing channels of 

icati i world! We 
communication with the outer wor 
might, besides the general argument from — 
gy against such a conception, refer to r ose 
agencies influencing living beings, which ave 
been recognized for centuries a8 implying some 
supersensuous relation to external nature. It 
would be unwise to allow the extravagances of 
animal magnetism to prevent us from recognizing 
the indications which several of its pherlomena 


afford, of perceptions of outward things not easi- 
ly referable to the operation of any of the known 
senses. Nevertheless, that so-called, and as yet 
questionable science, has, for a season at least, 
fallen into the hands of those with whom the 
gratification of wonder is a much greater object 
than the discovery of trath, and we fear to build 
much upon it. ecan find, in another and 
quite unexceptionable quarter, a substantial foun- 
dation on which to assert the probability of life 
being manifested very differently in other spheres 
than it is in our own globe. We refer to the 
assurance which the New Testament gives us, 
that our human spirits are destined to occupy 
bodies altogether unlike our present ones, 

From the remarkable way in which the Apos- 
tle Paul likens the ‘* natural body’’ to a seed 
which is to be sown, and grow up a “* spiritual 
body,’’ one is led to believe that the immortal 
future tabernacle is to bear the same relation of 
difference, and yet of derivation to the present 
mortal one, which a tree dues toa seed. The 
one will be as unlike the other as the oak is 
unlike the acorn, though but in a sense the 
expansion of it. 

Whether this be the doctrine or not which 
the Apostle teaches, it is at least certain, that 
he announces that a great and inconceivable 
alteration is to come over our bodies. Doubt- 
less, our spirits are to be changed also, but 
more, as it seems, in the way of intensification 
of faculties, desires, passions, and affections— 
on the one hand, good, on the other, evil—which 
have been exercised or experienced, in their faint- 
er manifestations, in the present state of exist- 
ence, than by the introduction of positively new 
elements into our intellectual and moral being. 
We do not urge this point ; it is enough if it 
be acknowledged to be a Scripture doctrine, that 
human spirits, reminiscent of their past history, 
and conscious of their identity, are, however 
otherwise changed, to occupy bodies totally un- 
like our present ones. If, however, it be sup- 
posed that the ‘‘ spiritual '? occupants of our fu- 
ture tabernacles are to differ totally from us, it 
only adds to the force of the argument, as it im- 
plies the greater diversity as to the manner in 
which being may manifest itself. It is part, 
then, of the scheme of God’s universe, that 
spirits clothed in non-earthly bodies shall dwell 
in it. Itisidle, therefore, to say that terrestri- 
al life is certainly the probable sidereal one, 
since it is not the only existing, or at least the 
only contemplated mode of being. In looking 
at the stars, as habitations of living creatures, 
we have at least two unlike examples of the way 
in which mind and matter admit of association to 
choose from, as patterns of what astral life may 
be. But the further lesson is surely taught us, 
that there may exist other manifestations of life 
than only these two. For, the spell of sim- 
plicity once broken by a single variation, we 
know not how many more to expect, whilst the 
conclusion is not to be resisted, that other varia- 
tions there willbe. The same Apostle who 
dwells on the resurrection, tells us, in reference 
to the happy dead, that ‘‘ eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.”? They are not only, there- 
fore, to have bodily organs different from ours, 
but these are to be gratified by sights which our 





eyes have not witnessed, by sounds to which our 
lears have never listened, and by a perception of 
| phenomena inconceivable by us. There are here 
| indicated the two great elements of variety to 
| which we have already referred ; a theatre of 
| existence totally unlike the present one, and or- 
| gans of relation to it different from those of ter- 
restrial beings. 


to come,home jaded before morning, and exhibit 
the petulant humor of a reaction from excitement, 
or the ill-temper that follows a wakeful night, 
the following day. If these children are grown 
a little older, they will perhaps make their way 
into the street, or if their social position favors 
it, into a neighboring grocery or confectioner’s 
shop ; very likely will break their parents’ orders 
or their own word to do so. In cther cases still, 
the young people repay the tender vigilance of a 
more careful and conscientious training, by turn- 
ing their back on father and mother as surely 
and as soon as night falls, leaving them with 
their quiet tastes to a solitude not the less trying 
‘because a fond indulgence abstains from com- 
plaint and refuses to abridge the enjoyments of 
youthful blood,—leaving them to a stupid game 
of backgammon, a doze on the sofa, or a protract- 
ed perusal of the evening paper. 

We think we could point to some families 
within the cirele of our metropolitan acquaintance, 
where home-life, properly speaking, is a thing 
unknown. There is a house, indeed, and all 
the outward furnishing, possibly the costly and 
gorgeous furnishing, of a human dwelling ; but 
no home. The architect, the mason, the uphol- 
sterer, the haberdasher, have done their part 
skilfully ; and yet there is no home-sentiment. 
Rich tables may be covered with splendid annu- 
als and fanciful dijour; the floors with soft car- 
pets; the walls with showy paintings; capital 
portraits may do their best to supply the places 
of their gadding originals ; and still there shall 
be nothing there that in a true, least of all ina 
Christian sense, deserves to be called by the bless- 
ed name of home. We think we know some abodes 
(not abiding-places) where the question of special 
moment started every morning is,—‘t Where shall 
we go,—into what scene of public amusement 
shall we escape, to-night?’’ The chief point of 
interest connected with the brother's or father’s 
return to dinner, is the ticket he brings to the 
opera, the dance or the play. The idea of not 
going any where is too absolutely absurd to be 
entertained fora moment. And if by any mis- 
fortune, accident, storm or indisposition, stern 
necessity should happen to fasten these light- 
headed pleasure-seekers in, for one evening out 
of a dozen, the stupid infliction is reluctantly 
submitted to sulkily, gloomily, and with many a 
muttered execration, as an intolerable hardship. 
The only remaining resort is to issue hasty notes 
of invitation, and get in ‘*company” of some 
sort. Any thing rather than be abandoned to 
the society of one’s brothers and sisters,—to be 
caged up in close confinement with one’s parents 
or one's children ! 

Do the members of such families consider the 
sorry col pliment they are paying their own, and 
one another's wits? What is their daily and 
nightly conduct doing, but pronouncing to the 
world, the emptiness of their brains, the poverty 
of their resources, the meagreness of their ac- 
complishments, and the coldness of their affec- 





The argument might be greatly extended, but 
we cannot attempt here an exhaustive discussion 
of the subject. The sum of the whole discus- 
sion is this :—Astronomy declares that there are 
unlike theatres of existence in the heavens,— 
suns, moons, and planets ; Chemistry demon- 
strates that different kinds of construction, that 
of the earth, and those uf the meteoric § stones, 
prevail through space ; Physiology contemplates 


| tions ? 


| Consider the effect of all this miserably arti- 


| ficial and corrupt style of manners on the gener- 
| ation growing up. 
children be? To say nothing of the direct loss 
| they suffer, by the withdrawal of parental guar- 


| dianship and sympathy, what irreparable mis- 


What must the inference of 


ingenuity. Task invention. Consult the tastes 
and biases of every member of the household. 
Are there not sciences to be explored, arts to be 
illustrated, customs of nations to be explained, 
simple experiments in many branches of philoso- 
phy to be made, flowers to be cultivated, draw- 
ing to be learned, music to be practised, songs 
to be sung, and ten thousand dooks in every de- 
partment of literature to be read, talked over, 
criticised and compared? And when all these 
seem too serious for vivacious spirits, do not 
scruple to resort to any entertainment not posi- 
tively harmful, to intermingle pleasant pastimes, 
if only you have good reason to believe these 
will make home more attractive, and other. places 
where otherwise the young would be impatient 
to go in search of them less so. Here is the 
great lever. Keep the tie to home unbroken, 
and you have the clue to all the avenues of the 
heart. However unfavorable other signs may 
be, there is no need of despair while this Jasts. 
For this purpose, do not despise sports and puz- 
zles, devices to engage the interest and move 
mirth, surprises and diversions, simple dances 
or games of chance and skill. Control them all 
by athoughtful and yet a genial supervision. 
Make the sacrifice of a personal condescension to 
the tastes of the childish. Elevate them, as 
you can; but that you may draw them, be sure 
that you reach them. Especially, do all this 
with a cheerful temper; for nothing is so win- 
ning. Shun moroseness ; for nothing will soon- 
er empty, or chill your house. Do all decently, 
as Christians. 

These are only rude hints. We have some 
confidence that they point to suggestions that 
might lead toa large abatement of a growing 
peril to our social state and our private virtue. 
As we have spoken of the prevalent evil, let us 
say also that we know of happy instances where 
these more enlightened ways are tried; and 
where a true domestic life, composed of the bless- 
ed ingredients of simplicity, purity, knowledge 
and love, are the result. 





BEFORE AND AFTER. 


One of the not Jeast remarkable things in the 
tragedy of Macbeth, is the manner in which it 
describes the different states of mind before and 
after the commission ofacrime. Before the deed 
is done, though, with astrange sort of horror, 
Macbeth dallies with the thought of it, he ean- 
not forget the salutation of the weird sisters 


inces, itis a strict monoply of the Fast India 
Company, which advances money to the native 
cultivators, 1o meet in part the expense of culti- 
vation, and receives in return, through its agents, 
the opium at a fixed price. It thus becomes the 
property of government. Each chest costs the 
government less than $150, and brings on an av- 
erage in Calcutta not far from four times the 
original cost. In 1847, the government received 
from this source 31 000 chests, from which ac- 
crued something like $15,000,000 of clear prof- 
it. 

In Malwa, the cultivation is free to the natives 
and beyond the jurisdiction of the English. But 
after it is produced, the principal market is in 
Bombay, to reach which the opium must be 
transported through certain territories of the East 
India Company. In its passage the Company 
levies a transit duty of 400 rupees, about $200, 
on every chest. In 1846 about 25,000 chests of 
opium were thus transported to Bombay with a 
profit to the Company of about $5,000,000. 

In this way, the net income of the government 
is estimated to be as high as $15,000,000. The 
average clear income for the last 6 years has been 
about $13,000,000, and the trade is constantly 
and rapidly increasing. It is calculated that during 
1850, 60.000 chests will be exported to China. 

When the opium is received in Calcutta and 
Bombay, it is sold to the merchants who export 
itto China. The average profit to the merchant 
is from 15 to 25 per cent, on all the opium which 
he exports. A ship can make two or three voy- 
ages in a year, and the trade is a perfectly safe 
one, it being in all cases paid for in specie at the 
time of its delivery to the Chinese. 

The great profit of the trade is too strong a 
temptation. It isalmost as important to the East 
India Company, as: the culture of cotton to the 
United States. It is prohibited by the Chinese 
laws and the drug finds admission into China, 
only through the agency of smugglers ; and yet 
it was to support trade of this sort, that the Opi- 
um war was waged, and the Chinese govern- 
ment compelled to refund $12,000,000 to the 
English, for a contraband article, which, as it had 
a right to do, it had seized, and instead of selling, 
had destroyed. To this day, English cannon 
keep open the avenues of this trade. Itis a 
dark event for English history to record, and it is 
a melancholy inconsistency which is presented 
by the fact that the same government which lib- 
erated the slaves in the Western Indies, should 





‘* Hail, king that shall be '’’ He writes it to his 


ing by ignorance of what is promised her.’? But 
after it is done, the spots of blood ** wil] not out.’’ 


thought in her mind, and as for Macbeth himself, 
the joy of life is gone. 
with horrors ’’—he is ‘‘ a-weary of the sun.” 
This is true, in its degree, of every sin. Be- 
fore it is committed, it presents a tempting side ; 
but once committed, the attraction is gone and 
the penalty only remains. 





The sun may impartially distribute the | 


the possibility of a non-terrestrial life unfolding | chief must inevitably accrue, in their false esti- 
itself in the stars ; and the Bible reveals to us, | mate of the uses and objects of life, in the low- 
| the i j y,as well asa/_. , b . 

that there is an immortal heavenly, as we pre of their standard of character, in the mor- 


mortal earthly life. bi . : 
The consideration of all this leaves no place / bid stimulus given to their appetite for display, 


| fur the thought, :hat the tide of life which ebbs| and in their systematically cultivated contempt 





forget that no one, when it is over, ever repents 
|of having done right. No one regrets a sacr‘fice 
made from a sense of duty. All the pain is be- 


|fore hand. The man dreads to make the effort 


|or the sacrifice, he doubts whether the difficulty | 


‘does not furnish sufficient excuse for unfaithful- 
jness. But the moment he has done what con- 
| science required, he rejoices in it, he hasa stable 
| peace of mind ; of al] the acts of life, this is the 
lone which he would least of all have omitted. 


wife, that she may ‘ not lose the dews of rejeic- | 


The relentless Lady Macbeth cannot rest for the | 


He has “ supped full | 


Let the tempted never | 


be fostering and sustaining a traffic like this in 
| the East. 
We have given this general account of the opi- 
| um trade, thinking that itmight be interesting to 
| some of our readers. But it contains, in addition, 
an important moral Jesson. It is an illustration 
| of the way in which many of the worst institn- 
| tions and customs are sustained by good men. 
What no one would think of doing, were he 
obliged to be responsible for the whole, multi- 
| tades are ready todo in part. War, slavery, 
bad social customs, bad forms of government, are 
in this indirect way taken out from underthe 
supervision of the conscience, and, divided into 
portions, find a support from upright men, who 
condemn and recoil from the final result. 
Divided responsibility works badly in busi- 
ness ; in morals, it sometimes seems to be equiv- 
alent to a repeal of the moral law. 
| Our attention has been drawn to this subject 
| by a valuable pamphiet on the Opium trade, by 
| Nathan Allen, M. D. Weare indebted to it for 


| 


it is permitted a clergyman to deny that all in-| 
fants are ‘‘ released of their sins and sanctified 
with the Holy Ghost ”’ by being baptized. And_ 
from another quarter an address, to this purport | 
** We thank your Lordship for refusing to con-| 
cur in a decision whereby it is propounded that | 
the regeneration of infants in holy baptism is not) 
the clear and unquestionable doctrine of the! 
Jhurch of England ; and that a minister of that) 
Church may reasonably deny that infants are re- | 
generated by holy baptism. 
With gratitude for the testimony which your 
Lordship has thus borne to what we believe to be 
the truth, and with prayer for the Divine bless- 
ing and guidance in behalf of the Church of Eng-| 
land, and of all who are called to take part in this | 
great responsibility, we are, your Lordship’s | 
faithful and affectionate brothers in Christ, 
’ W. Skinner, Bishop of Aberdeen and Primus. 

Patrick Torry, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 

Dunkeld, aud Dumblane. 
A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 
W. J. Trower, D.D., Bishop of Glasgow and 
Galloway.” 





MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


Our columns for a few weeks past have shown 
how extensively the habit prevails of changing 
ministers at this period of the year. We seldom 
read an announcement of this kind without a pain- 
fulsensation. The changes mostly occur in our 
country parishes, where, after the excitement of 
the Ordination is over, the zeal of the people for 
their minister begins to cool, and the small sala- 
ry promised to him is every year raised with 
greater difficulty, til] at last, in a sort of despera- 
tion, a letter of resignation is sent in by the pas- 
tor, or a dissolution is directly called for by the 
society ; when a helpless family is thrown adrift 
upon the world without any certain. occupation 
or means of support, and a man educated with 
high hopes of usefulness in his profession, is 
doomed to see al] those hopes die out and him- 
self seeking often in vain for employment. The 
sensibilities which fit him for his office, adminis- 
ter now to his discomfort, and make his situation 
only the more exquisitely painful. On the other 
side, the parish gains nothing by the change. 
A new minister is settled, to go through the 
same experience. At the end of five years, (for 
that is the average length of the ministry among 
us) he, with his young family, is turned adrift. 
The old feeling of attachment and respect fur the 
minister is wearied out by these incessant chang- 
es. The interest in public worship flags. ‘The 
society loses its spirit, and even a new ordina- 
tion awakens only a faint enthusiasm. 

We hoped, four or five years ago, that matters 
in this respect had reached their crisis, and that 
congregations had learned from experience to 
seek a more permanent relation. But though 
the evil is readily seen and severely felt, it is 
not so easily corrected. Dissipation in this di- 
rection, as in every other, goes on only the more 
rapidly because it leads to ruin. 





+ 


which slavery produces on the doctrine of natural 
ence, and which, therefore it exactly, fits. 
he helplessness of the master in regard to all 
personal wants, seems to necessitate the slavery 
thathas begotten it. All moral and religious 
principles are lowered till they conform to the 
daily practice. Custom blinds conscience, un- 
til, without any attempt to emancipate or amel- 
iorate their victims, man can preach and pray 
and hold slaves, as Yorick jests and sings over 
grave-digging.” 





OFFICES AND HONORS. 

One of the unpropitious omens.of the time is 
the low level of character with which, in many 
parts of the country, the people are satisfied in 
those to whom it commits important public trusts. 
It is no uncommon thing for a constituency to 
place in a high office one to whom nv individual 
of the number could have confided a matter of 
personal interest. It is from a melancholy mis- 
apprehension of the influence which such men 
exert. Of necessity the fortunes of a country 
depend very much on those who control its affairs. 
If they be incompetent or corrupt, their influence 
is disastrous ina double way ; first, directly, 
through mismanagement and misconduct, and 
secondly, indirectly, by lowering the standard of 
official character. In bestowing honors on the 
unworthy, honors lose their value. When any 
office has for a time been held by those unfitted 
for it, it becomes degraded in the public estima- 
tion, and the competent and the worthy are vir- 
tually excluded from it. The Commonwealth 
makes a fatal mistake, which confides its great 
interests to any but its best and wisest men. 

May Meetines. We begin to perceive the fore- 
shadowings of Anniversary week. Committees are 
indefatigably engaged in making preparations. 
Do those who come from a distance and enjoy 
these meetings as if they were a spontaneous 
growth of the month, have any idea of the amount 
of labor and judgment which are put in requisition 
in order to getthem ready? Time, money, strength 
and thought, are most freely bestowed, and we nev- 
er think of it all without emotions of gratitude and 
wonder. We hope that our friends from abroad 
are also preparing to bring with them their very 
best offerings, and that we shall all be warmed, 
instructed, entertained and refreshed, by the renew- 
ed interchange of thought and kindly greetings. 








Montrear anv Tue Curistian Inquirer. 
Christian Inquirer has been expelled from the Mer- 
cantile Library Association in Montreal, on the 
ground that it is an immoral and irreligious pub- 
lication. An earnest discussion on the subject took 
place, and the act was finally confirmed by a ma- 
jority of one vote. It is a narrow-minded, illibe- 
ral act, wholly unworthy of the reputed intelli- 
gence and manliness of the Montreal community. 
We can, however, regard it only as an act of tem- 
porary ill-will which they will soon be ashamed of 
and correct. 





on our parishes? Is the evil one which, like a 
self-limited disease, will have its course, and 





then rectify itself? Is the state of our country 
|parishes worse than it was fifty, or’ a hundred 
years ago! Are the ministers exposed to great- 
ler hardships ? 
men ? 
difficulties of their position? 
questions we shall take up hereafter ; and now | 
only express our sincere sympathy for sume of | 
whose condition in every respect is a hard one, 
since even labor in their chosen calling is denied | 


What will be the ultimate influence of this 
state of things on the ministerial profession and | 


Are they an inferior class of| 
Are they as well educated to meet the | 
Some of these} in the Unitarian Church in Lexington, on Sabbath 





| The American and Foreign Sabbath Union will 
j hold a public meeting in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, on Wednesday evening, the 
22d of May, and a Discourse will be delivered by 
| the Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D., of New York, 


—On the Purposes of the Sabbath. 








(> Rev. Cuas. Spear will deliver a Discourse 


afiernoon on the Prevention of Crime, and also 
an Address in the Unitarian church at East Lex- 


the purest and most devoted of our brethren, | ‘Stem at 5 o'clock, on Capital Punishment. 





> We have received a beautiful letter from a 


The, 


|and flows through the universe, is but the undu- 
| Jation of so many streamlets identical with that 
| which bathes the shores of our globe. In our 
|Father’s house are many mansions, and the 
| Great Shepherd watches over countless flocks, 
and has other sheep which are not of this fold. 
| [North British Review. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME. 


Public amusements will live and flourish, 
| however the conscience of the religious part of 
ithe community may decide to treat them. Their 
| character will depend on that treatment, but not 
jtheir existence. They must, by this time, be 
| received as an established Institution. It must 
ibe a sanguine faith that can expect to dislodge 
| from society, what the history of thousands of 
| years, and of all forms of social order, not to say 
‘the Divine voice in our constitution, has pro- 
nounced an indispensable ingredient in human 
life. Like the gas-works that light upa great 
city, they may be turned into instruments of in- 
telligence, philanthropy and piety, or ignorance, 
corruption and vice,—made to shine on the as- 
semblies of Christ, or the synagogues of Satan, 
—to illuminate the labors of Humanity, or the 
saloons of dissipation,—to cheer the church or a 
brothel. Like the strength of nature in a human 
hand, they may work for God or Mammon, sow 
wheat or tares, help man’s redemption or his 
ruin. But their continuance is certain. 

For this reason there is no occasion, perhaps, 
\to urge the public towards them. While good 
men owe it to their principles to bring them un- 
der the regulation of the Christian law, an equal- 
ly needed office is that of showing those at pres- 





| 


ent addicted to this species of recreation how 
liable it is to be carried to excess. Indeed, one 
of the foremost fruits of thus bringing them 
under the Christian law would be a conviction of 
this very truth. One of the worst evils now 
attending our public entertainments and specta- 
cles is, that the persons who patronize them at 
all, patronize them inordinately. It would seem 
as if the one class imagined it their special voca- 
tion to make up for the absence of the other, by 
a more incessant and assiduous attendance. 

It would furnish curious matter for reflection, 
if we could be informed of the precise propor- 
tion of the population of a city like Boston, to be 
found any pleasant evening in mid-winter, in 
places of public resort, at theatres, large and 
small, high and low, at Concerts, Lyceums, 
Lowell Lectures, Mesmeriec Exhibitions and 
Panoramas, at Circuses, Balls, Assemblies, Po- 
litical Caucuses, Odd Fellows’ and Masons’ 
Lodges, and Clubs,—at Temperance meetings, 
Benevolent Society meetings, and meetings for 
religious Conference and Worship. The result 
would probably excite some astonishment, if not 
some alarm. The truth is, we are fast getting 
to be an out-of-door community. Publicity is 
the rule; domestic privacy the excepion. In 
some families, one or two persons stay at home 
through the evening to look after the fires and 
answer the door-bell; in others, the doors are 
locked and the house is deserted by servants and 
all. In some cases, the children are put into the 
nursery or the kitchen, under the charge of do- 
mestics, to hear very dubious conversation, to 
be subjected to capricious passions, to have either 
a very dull time or a very painful one, and to 
wonder in sad perplexity over their strange lot, 
while their parents are running the race of fash- 
ion, making merry over a comedy, flirting in a 
ball-room, keeping late hours at a whist-table,— 





| for sound knowledge, quiet habits, a modest re- 
serve, and calm, moderate, rational pleasures! 
How is it possible that they should not Jook for- 
ward to their formal introduction into the social 
whirlpool, and their joyous farewell to the irk- 

| some seclusion of childhood, as to the grand goal 

| of their desires, and the consummation of the 

| highest hopes of their being’ Surely, this is 

| sinning against the Holy Ghost. 

| 


And on the mature, the result can be no less 
‘disastrous. The one runs into the other. As 
| certainly as the present tendency goes on with 
| increasing volume and force, the noblest elements 
| of our civilization are smitten with a fatal blight. 
| Instead of a high intelligence we shall have a 
| superficial facility of talk; instead uf personal 
dignity, personal vanity; instead of insight, 
| flippancy ; instead of repose, bustle ; instead of 
| principle, fickle fancies ; instead of a noble in- 
| dependence, servility to foclish customs and the 
reigning modes; instead of ‘virtue, expediency ; 
| instead of the love of Truth, the love of admira- 
‘tion ; instead of the love of God, the usurpations 
| of fashion. 
| the aggravation of our present proclivity to pub- 
\ lic exhibition and going abroad, as any effect in 
!nature is sure to follow its legitimate cause. 
| There will be absolutely no substantial stuff, of 
| manly capacity, left for Religion to lay hold up- 
on. How much have we a reasonable right to 
| expect of a generation begotten of men whose 
| youth is divided between the compting-room and 
the theatre, and born of women whose early 
years took their only consecration from the toil- 
ette and the cotillon? In our judgment, the 
world,—or that part of it with which we happen 
to be most conversant, is much more likely to go 
to destruction by going abrodf, than by bad poli- 
tics, bad emigration, bad trade, or bad theology. 

One thing is beyond question; if our Puritan 
ancestry had lived as we are fast getting to live, 
we should be a very different people from what 
we now are—much less respectable ; our history 
would have been a very different history, and 
much less honorable. The strongest and high- 
est traits in the New England manhood are due 
to the domestie character of our fathers. Thank 
Heaven, that sensible and sterling stock were a 
staying-at-home people. They had homes, and 
lived in them ;—homes that were something 
more than places to eat and sleep in,—dormito- 
ries and victualling establishments. ‘Their homes 
were their resorts,—places where the elders 
mused, the mature read, the young studied and 
sported, all talked, when they had anything to 
say, and all daily worshipped God. There is no 
such thing possible as a noble, well-developed, 
comprehensive type of character, without domes- 
tic nurture. Souls that expand into greatness 
as they ripen into maturity, never ron at large 
in their infancy, nor live altogether out-of-doors 
in their youth. We might as well expect stout 
oaks and majestic cedars to strike root in the 
sterile sands of Sahara, and lift their crowns of 
living green under those brassy skies. 

How is this to be remedied, or prevented? 
Just as every important enterprise is effected, 
by wise, patient, determined exertion to that end. 
By making it a paramount concern, a matter of 
constant and conscientious concern. By begin- 
ning the education ot families on the, principle 
that their members are to constitute separate, 
limited and cordially united communities. By 
letting it appear that, on the part of the parents, 
home is the chosen spot, sought and prized over 
every other, so that children shall catch the same 
delightful spirit, and turn to it always with eager 
feet. Above all, lend your first effurts towards 
making home attractive. Do this by every con- 
ceivable lawful and innocent mode. Exercise 


All this is assure to come under 





The pleasure of virtue follows the right deed; the | one ane wo Se wre — 

; wee ’ }any of our readers to it, who may desire further 
pleasures of sin are all before it is committed. | . f ; alien 
No one takes pleasure in remembering a guilty | eine mma eacite  ci 
act. Memory, which comes tothe good over the | 


past, like a southern wind over continents of HOW THE ENGLISH CHURCH GETS 
flowers, for the bad is turned into a ceaseless AT ORTHODOXY. 


agent of retribution. No one whose lifehas been| There has lately been decided a question of 
unfaithful, can be at rest. Providence does not high interest to the Episcopalian church; and a 
let man sleep quietly in sin. Conscience | very singular question it was, to be one of im- 
portance. 

The bishop of Exeter disliked a clergyman of 
his diocese. The clergyman was presented to a 
| living in the church; and asked the bishop to in- 
duct him. The bishop ordered the clergyman to 
come to his palace, and be examined theological- 
ly. After ap examination of three days, of eight 
hours each, the clergyman, who had been a 

preacher nearly forty years, was pronounced by 

THE OPIUM TRADE. the bishop unsound in his orthodoxy, and so was 
| refused induction into the church. But the liv- 

COR Se Sass, : se et Cee ore ing was in the gift of the Crown ; and the Crown 
per pg did not choose to have its patronage voided. So 

We doubt if any country in the world, during | an action was brought in the ecclesiastical court 





“ Starts from the down, on which she lately slept, 
And tells of laws despised, at least not kept ; 
Shows with a pointing finger, but no noise, 

A pale procession of past sinful joys, 

All witnesses of blessings foully scorned, 

And life abused, and not to be suborned. 

Mark these, she says ; these summoned from afar, 
Begin their march to meet thee at the bar; 

There find a Judge inexorably just, 

And perish there, as all presumption must.” 








menta greater proportion of men distinguished fusing to let the old clergyman into his new 
for ability and elevated character than British | church. 

India. Among the whole number to whom the} The question for argument was as to the doc- 
East India Company has confided its interests, | trine of the Church of England on the subject of 
there are probably few who would not have} baptism. The bishop pleaded that baptism is 
shrunk with horror from going personally through | sajyation ; and the clergyman pleaded that bap- 
the whole process of making a fortune, by rais- | tism is a sign of salvation, and not salvation it- 
ing opium, selling it, and witnessing its results. | self. And into this discussion, entered many cu- 
But men who would not do the whole are will-! pious matters, and what may be called the ana- 
ing todo, each a part. The iniquity which | tomical terms of theology, such as ‘opus opera- 
could not be swallowed whole, is taken in brok-) tym’ and ‘ prevenient grace.’ It was a verv 
en doses. By means of a judicious division of| singular question, argued in a very singular man- 
labor, each one contrives to escape from the ju-| ner, and to a very singular conclusion. For by 
risdiction of conscience. ‘The whole business is | the final judgment on the case, the bishop and 
bad enough, but no individual in it is to blame. | the clergyman are both right. Episcopalian au- 
Why should not the natives of India raise the! thorities, articles, canons, divines, laws, usages, 


poppy, as well as any other plant? Being rais- | dezisions, understandings and misunderstandings 


the last seventy-five years, has had in its govern- | tg make the bishop show some just cause for re- | 


to them. | friend, imbued with a Christian spirit. which is al- 
| ways most interesting. But we think that under 
| the circumstances, and especially in view of out 


HON. HORACE MANN. | ignocance of the parties, it is hardly proper that it 


Mr. Mann has written a characteristic and | should pass into print. 
powerful letter to his constituents on the great | 
‘Political subjects now before the country. After! - Depueran Lecture. The annual Dudleran Lecture 
|expressing admiration for Mr. Webster’s powers, was delivered in the University Chapel, at Cam- 
gratitude for his past services, and the diffidence | bridge, on Wednesday last, by Rev. Dr. Hall of 
| with which he dissented at first from his views,| Providence. 
he proceeds in a forcible way to show why | 
|he would not leave the territories without legis-| 
| lative restriction as to slavery; why he cannot! 
assent to Mr. Webster's views in regard to the, eae wr 
| admission of new states from Texas, and espec- | We understand that Rev. A. 
lially why he cannot consent to the passage of a A. Livermore, of Keene, is about entering upon his 
‘bill for the recovery of fugitive Slaves, such as. waged og Paster tthe Unitarian Secuty at Cin- 
that which Mr. Webster has pledged himself to “™"®"- 


support. Mr. Mann’s reasoning in favor of some, Grovcesten. The Rev. Mr. Mountford, of Eng- 
legislative restriction upon the introduction of | land, has received an invitation to be settled over 
{slavery into New Mexico is to our minds per-| the Unitarian Society in Gloucester. 

fectly convincing, and we do not see how any 
jone can fairly get over it. 




















News from the Churches, 
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Cincinnati, Onto. 











(For the Christian Register.] 


| ‘Slavery depends, not upon Climate, but! 2 
jupon Conscience. Wherever the wicked pas-| THE COMING REPORTS. 


|sions of the human heart can go, there slavery! Mr. Evrror.—For one I am glad, very glad, 
lean go. Slavery 1s an effect. Avarice, sloth, | that we are to have a full and clear account of 


| apa and the love of domination are its cause. | the Sunday Schools of our denomination. Vé 


n ascending mountain sides, at what altitude do | ; 
|men leave these passions behind them? Differ-| @¥¢ long needed to know how this great system 


|ent vegetable growths are to be found at different | of spiritual culture was working. How impor- 
‘heights, depending also upon the zone. This 1 tant the questions of the Secretary,—‘* Do Pa- 
jean understand. There is the altitude of the! rents generally take an interest in the School! 


palm, the altitude of the oak, the altitude of the) D 2k RE: ‘ ‘ 
| pine, and far above them all the line of perpetual 2° you teach the Christian doctrines systemati- 


|snow. But in regard to innocence and guilt,! cally!’ ‘*What influence do you think the Sun- 
|where is the white line? How high up can a/ day School has had on the community ?”’ ‘What 
|Slave-holder go and not lose his free agency? At) wili give greater power and usefulness to our 
| what elevation will the whip fall from the hand | Sunday Schools?” Th : be t 
‘of the master, and the fetters from the limbs of °@"®4Y Schools: =e a * 
‘the slave? There is no such point. Freedom) the very centre of the subject, and I look for- 

ward with the deepest concern to the various 


‘and slavery on the one hand, and climate and 
igeology on the other, are incommensurable| ...wers. It is announced that nearly all have 


|quantities. We might as well attempt to deter- 


ed, why should not opium be manufactured ? 
manufactured, why should not government con- 
trol the business? Nay, what can Le more just 
than that the government should impose taxes 
on the product to make it expensive, and thus 
limit the amount of production ! When brought 
to Caleutta or Bombay why should not the mer- 
chant purchase it, as well as any other article of 
merchandise * Why should he not ship it to 
the coast of China, and being once there, why 
should it not be sold to the Chinese traders, who 
wait at the mouths of the rivers in their junks ? 
To be sure they are smugglers, but English 
merchants cannot see to the execution of Chi- 
nese laws. Onee in China, why should not any 
man exercise the right of nature to buy what he 
wants? As for using it afterwards he is alone 
responsible. One sees how, by this circuitous 
method, the conscience is eliminated, and every 
thing made easy, reputable, and virtuous. 

It is as ingenious as the method by which 
slavery is relieved of wrong. To kidnap a man 
in Africa is horrible. The slave trade is piracy ; 
but the slave once inthis country, and fairly sold, 
becomes a legitimate article of traffic. He can 
be reshipped and sold again and again. If he 
escape to the North, the duty of seizing and send- 
ing him back isa simple questionof law. By 
a judicious division of labor, the several parts of 
the process are so distributed, divided, that the 
moral responsibility of each man engaged is not 
worth attention. There is nothing like division 
of labor, in enabling men to gt over scruples of 
conscience. 

The opium trade has become one of enormous 
magnitude, and, with one exception, the most 
important source of revenue to the East India 
Company. The principal localities for the cul- 
tivation of this opium, are the provinces of Mal- 





If are so happily uncertain as to allow of two doc- 


By those who hold them, 
| respectively, the two doctrines are understood to 
| be contradictory of one another; and yet they are 
| both orthodox, in. the judgment of the highest 
| church-eourt of England. <A very orthodox or- 
thodoxy, is the Episcopalian orthodoxy of Eng- 
land ; for it not only professes to make the right 
thing be orthodoxy, but it prononnces that both 
right and wrong, two flat contradictions, make 
one orthodoxy. 

This was a very singular conclusion, and it 
| was arrived at in a singular way. It was a the- 
ological question. Was it argued then by theo- 
logians? by men of ecclesiastical and patristical 
learning’? No. Was it argued out of the Bible? 
No. It was argued by lawyers, before lawyers. 
And the court it was first heard in was the eccle- 
siastical court of the country—a court that takes 
cognizance of all matters relating to the church, 
to shipping, to matrimony, and the administra- 
tion of wills. A very singular court fur Episco- 
palian orthodoxy to come out of ! 

But on Episcopaliaw matters in England, there 
is a higher authority than this ecclesiastical court; 
and that is the Queen. On this question of bap- 
tism, the Queen was appealed to as the Head of 
the church. And she delegated the matter to a 
royal commission, which consisted of three bish- 
ops, and four or five laymen. An oddly hetero- 
geneous jury! And a very odd conclusion, they 
arrived at ! 

And this all has been thought to be Christian 
work, pertaining to a Christian church, and done 
in a Christian way. And men have thanked God 
for itin public. Very strange! 

And now an address is being prepared to em- 
anate from one part of the Episcopal clergy thank- 
ing the Archbishop of Canterbury, for obtaining 


| trines on one subject. 





wa, Benares, and Behar. Inthe last two prov- 


. 


a verdict from the Royal commission, by which 


mine a question in theology by the cube root, or 
|a question in ethies by the Black Art. Slavery 
being a crime founded upon human passions, can 
go wherever those passions are unrestrained. It 
has existed in Asia from the earliest ages, not- 
withstanding its ‘* formation and scenery.’’ It 
labors and groans on the flanks of the Ural 
mountains now. There are to-day, forty-eight 
millions of slaves in Russia, not one rood of 
which comes down so low as the Northern 
boundary of California and New Mexico 

** Should it be said that slavery will not go 
into the new territories, because it is unprofit- 
able, I ask, where is it profitable? Where is 
ignorance so profitable as knowledge? Where 
is ungodliness gain, even for the things of this 
life? How little is the hand worth, at one end 
of an arm, if there is not a brain at the other? 
Do not Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
other States, furnish witnesses by thousands and 
tens of thousands, that slavery impoverishes? 
Yet with what enthusiasm they cherish it. 
Generally, ignorance is a necessary concomitant 
of slavery. Of white persons, over twenty 
years of ago, unable to read and write, there 
were, according to the last census, 58,787 in 
Virginia, 56,609 in North Carolina, 58,513 in 
Tennessee, and so forth. I have a letter befure 
me, received this morning, dated in Indiana, in 
which the writer says he removed from North 
Carolina, in 1802, when he was 14 years old, 
and at that time he had never seen a newspaper 
in his life. Can there be genius, the inventive 
talent, or profitable labor, where ignorance is so 
dense ! Can the oppression that tramples out 
voluntary industry, intelligence, enterprise, and 
the desire of independence, conduce to riches ? 
Yet this is done wherever slavery exists, and is 
part and parcel of its working. Is any other 
form of robbing profitable? Yet individuals 
and communities have practised it and lived by 
it, and we may as well rely ‘upon a ‘law of 
tent geography” to arrest the one as the 
other. 








It is not poetry but literal truth, that the 
breath of the slave blasts vegetation, his tears 
poison the earth, and his groans strike it with 
sterility. It would be easy to show why the 
master does not abandon slavery, even amid the 
desolation with which it has surrounded him. 
There is a combination of poverty and pride, 








replied to the inquiries ; I hope not one school 
in our denomination will refuse its statistics and 
opinions. If each Pastor and Superintendent 
be faithful, we shall know how many pupils 
are under religious instruction. Any school 
therefore, which refuses to send answers, does 4 
serious injury to the great cause. How can we 
know the al! important data in this department 
of sacred education unless each school be re- 
ported ? 

The final conclusions, to be drawn from the 
facts, will be momentous to the cause. I truly 
hope that the replies will be full, and the opin- 
ions of Pastors and Superintendents be _plaiuly 
and conscientiously stated. With regard to the 
last question I am especially drawn to it by my 
lively interest in the subject; and I expect that 
out of all the replies there may be selected the 
best acvice which can be found in this country. 
Ot the question about ‘‘teachingdoctrines system- 
atically,’”? I am intensely concerned to know 
the result. Some are strongly opposed to the 
introduction of dvctrinal instruction in our Sun- 
day Schools, while others are as decidedly in 
favor of it. Among the latter is the secretary. 

I am glad to hear that many female teachers 
have sent their thoughts and experience. T° 
have light from this wide circle of personal 
knowledge was much wanted ; and I hope theif 
letters will be most freely used, while their 
names are concealed. JuLia. 











Inrant Epvucation.—A mother once asked 4 
clergyman when she should begin the education 
of her child, and she told him it was then four 
years old. 

“Madam,” was the reply, “you have lost 
three years already. From the very first smile 
that gleams over an infant’s face, your oppo" 
nity begins.” 
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OBITUARIES. 


We depart from our usual custom to pay a tribute of sin- 
cere regard to the memory of a truly venerable man, whose 
friendship we enjoyed and prized. Samust BRimBLECOM, 
Esq., died at Lynn, on the 24th ult., aged 81 years. He was 
a poor boy, thrown upon the world at an early age, witha 
slender school education and a good trade. By industry 
and enterprise he rose to a place second to none in the com- 
munity in which he lived, as a man of large business and 
extensive influence, while by diligent self-cul heb 
in the best sense of the words a highly educated man. His 
integrity was proverbial. After havivg amassed a consider- 
able property, he was when past the meridian of life com- 
pelled to bankruptcy, and the earnings of two or three sub- 
sequent years were lost through the failure of a consignee at 
the South. But when the smile of a prospering Providence 
rested anew upon his enterprise, he paid to the full the 
principal and interest of his former obligations,—no more 
indeed than as a Christian he ought to have done, yet an in- 
stance of rigid honesty so rare, that when it occurs in our 
great cities it is commonly deemed worthy of special com- 
memoration. Mr. Brimblecom was no less kind than hon- 
est. The employer of hundreds of people, he was their 
judicious adviser, their reliable friend, their ready helper in 
circumstances of difficulty or distress. He was a friend and 
preacher of temperance, long before the day of societies and 
pledges, and is believed by precept and example to have 
held back many from the first steps towards intemperance, 
and to have reclximed not a few of the fallen. His home 
was made happy for its inmates by his evenness of temper, 





matrimony and the excellent gentleman, who wish- 
ed to be her husband, being herself much alarmed 
at the text “ wives obey your husbands.” 

At the end of the book, Eleanor and William 
are taking an evening walk in the woods. And 
the last words of the book are “ Will they marry ? 
Je ne sais pas, mais je crois qu’ oui.” And the 
moral of the book is that ladies are not to think 
that they can not love merely because they hap- 
pen to be clever, and have had severe fathers. A 
very credible conclusion. 

Soutney’s Common-Piace Book, No’s. 3 and 4: Edited 


by his Son-in-Law, John Wood Warter. Sold by Cros- 
by & Nichols. 


This book was more valuable to Southey, than 
it is likely to be to all the rest of the world, now 
that itis printed. The reader has the book, but 
not the way the book looked to Southey. No doubt, 
the book was far more significant to the mind of 
the compiler than it is to that of the reader. 

It has in it something on everything, and shows 
what an omnivorous reader Southey was. 


Consumption CURABLE, AND ITS TREATMENT. By 
Wm. M. Cornell, A. M., M. D. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 





his unremitted cheerfulness of heart, and his iduity in 
what are sometimes most unaptly called the minor duties 
of life ; and his cordial, generous hospitality, always ready 
to welcome the stranger, never suffered him to remain a 
stranger. His excellencies of character were the result of 
mature Christian principle. He was a diligent student of 
the divine word, and carefully ordered his whole manner of 
life by the precepts and example of his Saviour. An Unita- 
rian from early research and conviction, he was among the 
founders and one of the first Trustees of the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Lynn, a constant attendant upon its worship and 
ordinances, and an officiating deacon until his place in the 
ganctuary was made vacant by his protracted infirmity. 
His last years were beautifully serene and happy. * Enabled 
to retire from business with an ample and well-earned com- 
petence, with a tenderly devoted family, with troops of 
friends and not an enemy, his mind untouched by the palsy 
that crippled his limbs, he calmly awaited the time of his 
release, looking on the past without regret and the future 
without dread. Only for a few duys before his death was 
the discipline of severe suffering appointed him ; and, now 
that it is over, his friends may rejoice that a character, at 
all other points so well proved, sustained this test also with 
unabated cheerfulness, submission and trust, and that, 
through the intense agony of his last illness, one, whose life 
might else have seemed too happy, has been numbered 
among those, who “ through much tribulation enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 





Died in Boston, May 2, Mr. Jonn Buckminster CLarRk, 
aged 26,—a man who came a few years ago from the simple 
country life of the village of Framingham, his native place, 


and encountered the temptations of mercantile customs in | 


the city without being corrupted by them,—intelligent, 
amiable, frank, and of unusual simplicity and purity of 
heart,—the cherished friend and guest of an affectionate cir- 


cle of relatives and friends,—the only son of his mother and | 


she a widow. 











Notices of New Publications. 





Nosre Deeps or Woman: by Elizabeth Ster'ing. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 110 Washington street. 
1850. 


The author of this volume has collected the 
most striking records of female courage and virtue. 
We are not commonly disposed to estimate very 
highly such collections, but we confess that in 
looking over this volume, we have felt a more 
grateful warmth about the heart as we have recall- 
ed these examples of heroism, of affection, of be- 
nevolence and loyalty and humanity. Jn reading 
the records of Crime, which are ceaselessly thrown 
before us in the public prints, we almost lose our 
respect for human nature. 
ences of such reading is to degrade our estimate of 
man. Qur own minds are debased by the corrupt 
atmosphere which we breathe, and the corrupt and 
the bad seem to represent the race. Such a book 
as this does something to restore our faith in hu- 


One of the worst influ- 


manity. We see that a true nobleness is possible, 
and is not uncommon. We recall to mind the un- 
numbered and unnoticed virtues which exist all the 
time around ns, the self-sacrificing affections, the 


tried integrity, the self-forgetting benevolence. | 


Vice is not the rule, but the exception. 
could not exist were it otherwise. 


Society 
There are a 
thousand truths to a single falsehood. a thousand 
kind acts for every cruelty. We learn to respect 
mankind, and faith in the virtues of others, inspires 
one with the desire of a like virtue. For this 
reason, there are no books so valuable, especially 
for the young, as the biographies of the good. 
They create a blessed society for the mind, and 
Fraise all the habits of the soul to a higher level. 
One word of the publishers. Phillips & Sampson 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Home ror Acep anp INpIGENT FemaLes.— 
This new charitable Institution was opened last 
week, with appropriate religious services, in the 
presence of a large number of its triends. It is 
situated at No. 36 Charles street. His Excel- 
lency, Governor Briggs, Mayor Bigelow, and 
quite a number ot the clergymen of the city were 
present at the opening. The Rev. Dr. Sharp 
commenced the exercises by reading the Scrip- 





tures and prayer. 

Henry B. Rogers, Esq., the President of the 
Association, then read an address, which explain- 
the objects of the Institution and ths cireumstan- 
ces which rendered such an establishment neces- 
sary. [ts object he stated to be that of furnishing a 
home for respectable aged and indigent females, 
which will be permanent, and where they can en- 
jey some of the associations and comforts which 
cluster around their sacred name. The Associ- 
ation intends, at some future day, to erect a build- 
ing which will be adequate to meet the wants of 
| this class of persons, and has petitioned the City 
| Government for a lot of land upon which to erect 
In the meantime, it has deter- 
| mined to try the experiment in an humble way ; 
| and the present establishment, though not all that 
could be desired, yet such as its means could af- 
ford, had been obtained, and appeared as the re- 
sult of the Association’s labor. It was intended 
to begin in a modest way, and go on gradually 
Thus 
far that confidence had been extended to it. 
| The subscription list now amounts to about 
| $2,000, and with such assistance as will doubtless 

be extended to it, itis thought its resources will be 
| Sufficient to meet its out-goes. It is intended as a 
| permanent place of refuge—not for mere tempo- 
rary boarders—though sometimes perhaps such 
persons may be received, and they will be charg- 
ed a proper rate for their board. The power of 
granting admissions lies in the Board of Trus- 
tees ; but it is understood that generally a pre- 
|mium of $100 will be required of those who are 
| benevolently disposed towards the person for 
| whom application is made. The bestowment of 
| this donation, however, does not confer the abso- 
| lute right upon the donors to send a person to 
the Institution; neither does the Association 
| pledge itself to the care of the inmate any longer 
| than its resources are continued. The members 





| such a building. 


| will all eat at one common table, and will be vis- 
| ited by the Trustees at.least once a week. 
| In conclusion, Mr. Rogers alluded to similar 
| institutions in New York and Philadelphia, which 
have been prosecuted with great success, and in- 
| voked the aid of our citizens to sustain the one 
| now just commenced. 
At the conclusion of the address a hymn was 
sung. The Rev. Dr. Sharp then made a few 
| remarks, in which he expressed his gratification 
| at the establishment of such an Institution. He 


have gained not only a very prominent, but most | was followed by the Rev. Dr. Lowell, who said 


honorable place among the large publishing houses 
of the country. They have issued in forms suited 
for the library, and at a very low price, a series of 
the most valuable works in the language. Every 
few days a new volume appears which deserves a 
place on the shelves of a library. We look with 
much interest on their course. Of its importance 
to the community in an age deluged with worthless 
books, there can be no doubt; nor can we doubt 
that a system of publication so useful to the pub- 
lic, will be equally profitable to themselves. 

Latrer Day Pampuvets, No. IV. The New Downing 


Street: by Thomas Carlyle. Phillips & Sampson. 
Sold by Crosby & Nichols. 


We should be glad to inform those of our readers 
who will not see it, of the contents of this racy and 
biting tract. 
to tell others what a man means, when he does not 
tell himself. The amount of this eloquent tirade 
seems to be, that England is full of lies, shams, 
phantoms, Bishops’ nightmares, prevenient grace, 
red tape, tomfooleries, and filth, and needs a new 
Downing Street,—i. e , a new System of Govern- 
ment: which new System of Government is, a free 
scope for the wisest man. Spiritual talent must 
be found out, called to public posts, and set to gov- 
ern. But by whom, or how, are not told us. Certain- 
ly not by the people ; for they do not know the wise 
man, or hero, when they see him ; because, in or- 
der to know him, “ they must be bigger than he,’’ 
and see around him and over him! As to the 
Foreign Office, it is thought in the present state of 
other nations, no embassies, nor diplomatists 
‘having the honor to be,” are necessary ; at least 
none requiring much pains or money. As to the 
Colonial Office ; the Colonies must not be suffered 
to run away, but must be governed by some of 
these wise men,—after the wise men are caught. 
Ihe scoundrels of the Kingdom are to be exported 
by main force, and iron force if necessary, and 
put to work,—building a railroad across the Amer- 
ican Continent. Irish pauperism and cannibalism 
are to be “regimented” into commanded industry. 
By and bye all branches of labor and trade will 
want to be regimented, if not by wise captains of 
their own, then by the State. Mere “keeping the 
peace,” Mr. Carlyle thinks, does not require much 
government in these days. The people need only 
to be let alome for that. As it is, the English gov 
ernment pretends to keep a most peaceable nation 
in peace by taking out of every subject’s pocket 
three pence, every time he earns six. Mr.C. does 
not anticipate many more wars, but justifies sever- 
al that have occurred, including the opium war. 
He thinks Modern Europe wants to work and be 
Jet alone, and earn its bread by “buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest.” And 
he thinks, moreover, that Sir Robert Peel is the 
man that, ofall others, is best furmshed, fitted and 
commissioned, to mount the high horse, accom- 
plish all glorious Downing Street Reforms, and 
Save the Kingdom. 

ELeanor ; orn Lire witnout Love : by Hannah Gardner 
Creamer. Published by James French, Boston. 1850. 
This is a novel of two hundred pages, and of 

some little merit. It is not a vehicle for either 

philosophy or poetry, but simply for a story. The 
chief persons of the narrative are a tyrannical 
father, two young ladies, two or three lovers, and 
an aunt who dies a repentant old maid. This old 
laity was in love in her youth, but she shrunk from 


But it is rather hard to be expected 





he was prevented by bodily infirmity from taking 
an active part in sustaining the Institution, but 
| that it should always have his subscription, his 
|good wishes and his prayers. The Rev. Dr. 
| Waterbury also made a few appropriate remarks, 
after which the following original hymn was 
| 


| sung : 

O thou, whose love and tender care, 
O’er all thy works extend ; 

Bless now the aged aud the poor, 
And be the widow’s friend. 


Take pity on these helpless ones, 
Be thou their staff and stay— 

When earthly joys and youthful hopes, 
Have vanished fiom their way. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

Here may the heavy-laden come, 

| From toil and care set free ; 

| And learn from Jesus’s blessed words, 

| Yo find their rest in Thee. 

Cheer with thy love life’s closing hours, 
And gently lead them on. 

Through the dim shadows of the tomb, 
To thy eternal home. 


And let thy bounteous gifts, O God, 
To us 80 freely given, 
Like sunshine open wide our hearts, 
To aid this work of heaven. 

After the concluding prayer by Dr. Lowell and 
‘the benediction by Dr. Jenks, an opportunity 
| was afforded the assembly of examining the ac- 
commodations of the establishment. 

| There are twenty-three rooms in the house, 
| seventeen of which will be exclusively devoted to 
‘the accommodation of the inmates, the other six 
being used for performing the necessary work of 
| the institution. 

| ‘The rooms were spacious and airy, and when 
| furnished will doubtless prove pleasant homes for 
| those for whom they are designed. There have 
| already been eight applications for admission,— 
land three have already been received at the 
Home. It is intended to receive from twenty to 
twenty-five, the number being dependent some- 
| what upon the state of health and condition of 
|those admitted. Mrs. Andrews is to fulfil the 
responsible duties of Matron. 

The Institution is one, which is much needed 
|in our community, and we hope that it will meet 
‘the support and encouragement it deserves. 
None are more truly objects of Christian charity 
| and benevolence than those who will be received 


| within ite walls. 





Larce Sates.—It has recently been publickly 
| stated that nearly four thousand copies of Web- 
'ster’s Quarto Dictionary have been sold in Bos- 
ton, ina little more than two years. Thirty 
millions have been sold of Webster’s Spelling 
Book— about six millions since the death of the 
author, in 1843. 





Immigration at New Yorx.—The number 
of alien passengers which arrived at New York 
during the month of April, was 15,757—mostly 
from Great Britain and Ireland. The number 
is less by 5,558 than that for April last year. 





Eighteen vessels, laden with cargoes valued 
at over half a million of dollars, have sailed from 
Hong Kong for California within the space of 
three months.—Great numbers of Chinese are in 
San Francisco and atthe diggings. 





New York Vouunteers. A Report has 
lately been presented to the Legislature of New 
York, from which it appears that the only regi- 
ment of volunteers, commissioned in New York 
and sent direct to Mexico, comprised eight hun- 
dred and five men, under the command of Col. 
Burnett. Of these there died in Mexico, or 
were killed in battle, 227 ; discharged from disa- 
bilities, wounds, sickness, &c., 226; missing 
and deserted, 35 ; died since their return, 56 ; 
known to be living 106; leaving wholly unac- 
counted for, 155 ; total, 805. 

Of those discharged in Mexico, as above sta- 
ted, in number 226, very few have been heard 
of. It is supposed that most of them have 
died, being sick when discharged. 

Of those known to be living, numbering 106, 
nearly all are broken down by disease, hard- 
ships, or wounds received in the campaign, and 
are unable to support themselves. In addition 
to the above number, there were 270 recruits 
sent to reinforce the regiment, but did not 
reach Mexico until afier the battles had been 
fought, and the hardships, of the campaign 
were over. 


The Report further states : * 


“Of the 190 of whom we can learn nothing, 
we suppose most have died, and many have 
doubtless gone away, it may be to California. 

‘*We have discovered 18 widows, who are all 
in a destitute condition, and about 20 children 
likewise situated. The case of Lieut. Boyle, of 
compeny C,is peculiarly touching. Soon after 
he left for the seat of war, his afflicted wife, bro- 
ken-hearted, died, leaving five children. At the 
close of the war Lieut. Boyle returned, bereav- 
ed of his wife and broken down in constitution. 
In a short time he too died, leaving four children. | 
Two of them are now in the orphan asylum, and 
two are in New York. 

‘*Many and distressing have been the instan- 
ces of suffering which have come under our 
knowledge, among those who have reached their 
native land. Two have died, as we learn from 
correct authority, from actual starvation. Num- 
bers have died in the Hospital and the Alms- 
House, and until quite recently, the misery of 
the relics of the Ist Regiment of New York Vol- 
unteers has been comparatively unnoticed. We 
are glad to know, however, that lately a tempo- 
rary fund, affording partial relief, has been estab- 
lished.” 


Such are some of the miseries of war. May 
God forgive our country for voluntarily com- 
mencing a strife that has prgduced so much 
wretchedness and sin. Sooner or later the day 
of retribution must come. 


CeLesration or THE Battie or Bunker 
Hut. The government of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association have voted to celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill on the 17th of June next. Hon. Edward 
Everett has consented to deliver an oration on 
the occasion. ‘The City authorities of Charles- 
town have voted to unite in the celebration, and 
have appropriated $1000 towards it—besides 
appointing the Mayor, Alderman Taggard and 
Phipps, and Messrs. T. F. Holden, J. H. Clapp, 
and E. T. Swift of the Council, a committee to 
act inconjunction with the committee of the As- 
seciation in making the necessary arrangements. 
President Taylor has been invited, and it is hoped 
that he will be able to attend. Many of our 
readers will remember that the coming 17th of 
June is the anniversary mentioned some year or 
twoago, in New York and at the South, for a 
great New England Festival on Bunker Hill and 
Boston Common. [Journal. 


Fuertive Staves rrom Western Vircinia. 
The Parksburg Gazette of the 6th inst., mentions 
the escape into Ohio of seven slaves—four be- 
longing to Col. Turner, Boulware, and three to 
Chomas Tavenner, Esq. Both these gentlemen 
live upon the Little Kanawha, and their slaves es- 
caped by skiff down the stream to its mouth thence | 
crossing to Ohio. Arrived in Ohio they became 
bewildered, and knew not what course to take. 
On Tuesday, a friend of the owner’s learned that 
the negroes were at Point Harmer, not far from 
opposite his residence. He repaired to that place, 
and meta number of the runaways, three of 
whom, without hesitation, consented to return to | 
their master. The others would have done so, 
but the bystanders interfered by advice and threats 
to prevent their return, and afterwards supplied 
them with a vehicle to carry them to the interi- 
or, where they were beyond the reach of rescue. 


Tue American Parme Meripian. The House 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported a joint | 
resolution, providing that hereafter the meridian 
at the observatory at Washington shall be adopt- 
ed for astronomical and geographical purposes, 
and that that part of the computation of the nau- 
tical almanac, exclusively for the use of navi- 
gators, shall be adapted to the meridian at Green- 
wich. Many memorials have been sent to Cou- 
gress against a change of the meridian, and the 
resolution which has been reported is a comprom- 
ise. Even this change, we believe, will create 
confusion, and serve no useful purpose. The 
proposed change will doubtless be fully examined 
and discussed by Congress. 


It is estimated that the emigration from 
the States to California the present year, will 
not fall short of 125,000. Probably 300,000 
foreigners will come over from Europe during 
the year, so that numbers will be in our favor, 
although there will be a great disparity in char- 
acter. The California emigration takes off the 
most active and enterprising of our fellow citi- 
zens. ‘The European immigration fills our alms 
houses with paupers and our jails with criminals, 
without conferring upon the older settled sections 
of the country any benefit commensurate with 
the evils which it introduces. 


The Secretary of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, Mr. MeLain, of New York, 
makes an appeal for assistance in behalf of thirty 
slaves, belonging to the estate of Mr. Timothy 
Rodgers, of Liberty, Bedford county, Va, late- 
ly deceased. They are to he emancipated, pro- 
vided the American Colonization Society will 
convey them to Liberia, in Africa. Mr. Rodg- 
ers leaves a handsome sum of money to be distri- 
bnted among the slaves after their settlement in 
Liberia The sum required by the society to 
meet this call is $1800. 


Exectaiciry.—This fluid is ubiquitous ; it 
pervades all nature ; thereis not a spot of ground 
nor an atom of matter that does not teem with 
it. Professor Faraday discovered that a single 
drop of water contained sufficent electric fluid, 
ina hidden or latent form, to charge the large 
battery of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, to 
its maximum of intensity, 400,000 times over! 
Every phenomeon in terrestial physics can prob- 
ably be accounted for on electrical principles. 





{For the Christian Register.] 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Messrs. Eprrors,---In your last paper, in the 
Secretary’s notice of the organization of the Sunday 
Schvol Society for the ensuing year, the residence 
of the Chairman of the Agents is stated to be No. 
12 Essex Street, where persons are requested to 
send communications. Will you allow me to say, 
in this paper, that all persons having any commu- 
nications for the Associate Agents of the Sunday 
School Society, will please send them to No. 24 
Harrison Avenve, Boston, directed tome? They 
will then receive prompt attention. 

Any aid to Pastors, Superintendents of Sunday 
Schools, Committees for Anniversary Celebrations, 
Sunday School Conventions, Rural Gatherings, 
etc., etc., which it may be in the power of the 
Agents to render, will be cheerfully furnished, 
on application as above. It will be necessary, 
however, to give previous notice of two or three weeks, 
to secure the service that may be desired. 

G. F. Tuayer, 
Chairman of the Agents of the S.S. Society. 





May, 11, 1850. * 


cr Wuiprce’s Dissorvine Vitws are corftinued at 

the Melodeon. 
Nortu Jounson 5a 
April 26th, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—! availed myself on Thursday evening of your 
pea invitation to visit your beautiful exhibitiou at the 

elodeon, and heartily thank you for the great gratification 
afforded by your optical wonders. 1 can truly say that I 
have never seen a more beautiful exhibitiom, nor one more 
skilfully and artistically managed. 1 watched with intense 
int the gradual changes in the beautiful pictures, as 
they were skiifully brought iuto focus, and admired the 
magic power with which they respectively approached and 
receded, as they appeared to blend and “dissolve,” and 
were metamorph , the one into the other. They seem- 
ed to realise the fictions of heathen mythology, so beauti- 
fully and elassically described by Ovid. 

But what shall 1 say of that part of the exhibition for 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 


111 Washington Street. 

ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 
Cc of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all int din Sabl »% Seh 1, 

1 Books wil! at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools: 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 


Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 


*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cam e, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 








which I can find no better name than the “ Kai yp 
Metamorphoses.” 1 confess that they completely baffled all 
atiempts to discover by what skilful mechanical arrange- 
ment you could produce such a combination, and so rapid a 
change of apparently centripetal and centrifugal motions, 
alternately receding and advancing, delighting and almost 
intoxicating the eye with beautifully varied and ceaselessly 
changing pictures, alive with all the grace and beauty of 
coloring. It surpassed every thing I had ever seen before. 
The only regret I felt during the exhibition, was to see, 
that although the haji was respectably filled, it was not 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 1 shall with great pleasure 
recommend it in the limited sphere in which 1 move, and I 
sincerely hope that the discrimination of the public will re- 
ward you with multitudes of delighted visiters. 
Respectfully, &c., yours, RICH. G. PARKER. 
J. A. Wuirpie, Esq mayll 
~ 





17 The Treasurer of the Society in aid of Aged and Indi- 
gent Ministers would acknowledge the receipt of the foliow- 
ing contributions to its Funds. 


Society in Charlestown, to make Rev. G. E. Ellis, 


Life Director, $!00 00 
Teachers of Sunday School in Charlestown, to make 

the two Superintendents, H. K. Frothingham and 

Dr. C. 8 Cartee, Life Members, 20 00 
John Hurd, 10 00 
Isaac Osgood, 10 00 
H. P. Fairbanks, 10 60 
A Friend, 5 00 
Ladies’ Sunday School Society, Kennebunk, 23 00 
Miss Joy, 10 00 
J. Joy, 10 00 
W. E. A.,—Dorchester, 20 00 
Lancaster,—S. Society, to make Rev. Mr. Bartol, 

Life Member, 10 00 
Bernardston,—to make Rev. Mr. Bridge, Life Member, 10 00 
Rev. Mr. Huntington’s Society, 200 00 
J.G. Forman, 100 
Geo. Putnam, 10 00 
A. Fearing, 10 00 
J.K. M., 10 00 
J. A. Lowell, 100 00 
Thomas H. Perkins, 200 00 


may ll E. PEABODY, Treasurer. 





or Tue Mippviesex Sunpay Scuoor Society will hold 
its next semi-annual meeting at the First Church in Wa- 
tertown, (Rev. Mr. Davis’,) on Wednesday, the 22d inst., 
at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

The forenoon will be devoted to the discussion of topics 
connected with the Sunday School. 

At 2 P. M., the Society will assemble for Public Worship. 
A Sermon will be preached by Rev. John F. W. Ware of 
Cambridgeport. 

Teachers and Friends of the Sunday School are invited to 
attend. FREDERIC A. WHITNEY, 

may 11 2is Secretary M. 8. 8, Society. 





a? Boston Association oF CONGREGATIONAL MINIS- 
TeRs. The members of this Association will meet on Mon- 
day next, at the house of Rev. \. Bigelowin Hancock street. 

may ll SAMUEL B. CRUPFT, &cribe. 





Ty American Unitarian Assoctation. The under- 
signed acknowledges the receipt of Fourteen Hundred 
Twenty Seven Dollars Fifty Cents, from the Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett’s Society in Boston. Also, of Five Hundred Dollars, 
from Rev. Dr. Barrett's Society. 

may !1 H. B. FAIRBANKS, Treas. A. U. A. 





iy T. B. Gouen on Sunday Evening. This distinguish- 
ed advocate of the cause of Temperance will speak on the 
subject at the Tremout Temple, at 7} o’clock Sabbath Eve- 
ning 12th. M. GRANT, 

may 11 Pres. of the Boston T. A. Society. 





Ty PaTurinvper ayp Rattway Guipe. Snow & 
Wilder, No. 5 Washington street, publish this useful pamph- 
let monthly. It may be regarded as correct, as it is pub- 
lished rH the authority of the Railroad Superintendents. 

may 





Ty Sunvay Secnoon Society. The Treasurer of the 
Sunday School Society acknowledges the receipt of Ten 
Dollars, contributed by Ladies of the Unitarian Society in 
Marlborough, to constitute their Pastor, Rev. Horatio Al- 
ger, a Life Member. may ll 





Tr Tue Worcester Association will meet at Rev. 
Amos Smith's in Leominster, on Tuesday, May 14, at 5 P. 


T. PRENTISS ALLEN, Scribe. 


mayll 





Tr Annvat Meetine or tHe Leacue or Broruner- 
noov. The Third Annual Meeting of the League of 
Brotherhood wil! be held in this city on Monday the 13th of 
May. This meeting is to be held a few days earlier than 
heretofore in order to piace it in the power of Mr. Burritt to 
be present, before his departure for England, on the 15th. 

Per order of the Ex. Committee. 


may ll T. DREW, Rec. Secretary. 





ay Unitarian Festivat. The Committee having in 
charge the “ Festival,” on be>alf of the Clergy and others, 
have decided to make the usual preparations for observing 
it this year. A full notice of ume, place, &c., cannot be 
given until next week. may il 





ty NOTICS. Auxiliaries and other contributors to the 
Unitarian Association, are particularly requested to make 
their Annual payments before the second week in May, in 
order that there may be sufficient funds in the Treasury be- 
fore the Anniversary, to make all needful appropriations for 


the year, ending May 31. 
aprill3 6t F. W. HOLLAND. 





Tyr Tue Convention or THE CONGREGATIONAL MiINK- 
IsTERs OF MassacuusetTts will meet at the Supreme Court 
Room, on Wednesday, the 29th of May, at 5 o'clock, I. M. 

The Annual Sermon will be preached in Rrattle Street 
Meetinghouse, on Thursday, the 30th inst., at 11 o’clock, A. 
M., by Rev. E. A. Park, D. D., of Andover. 

*.* A collection will be taken up at the close of the servi- 
ces in aid of the Widows and Orphans of deceased Congre- 
gational Ministers. 

may4 A. C. THOMPSON, Scribe 





cr Tue Campripee Ministerial Association will 
meet is Cambridgeport, at the House of Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
on Tuesday, the 12th inst., at 2 P. M 

may li WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 








MARRIAGES, 





In this city, by Rev Dr Bigelow, Mr Newell Stanyan to 
Miss Harriet J. Flagg, both of Boston. 

May 6th, by Rev 8. K. Lothrop, James L. Baker, Eeq., to 
Nancy R., daughter of the late Hon. Zabdiel Sampson of 
Plymouth. 

By Rev Dr Frothiegham, Francis B. Brooksto Mary J., 
daughter of Eben. Chadwick, Esq. 

In Waltham, by Rev Thomas Hill, Wm. N. Nye, Esq., 
of Full River to Miss Belinda Lucretia, daughter of Col. Pe- 
ter Dunbar. 

In Milton, April 23, Mr John C. Talbot of Dorchester, 
to Miss B. Augusta E. Dudley, daughter of T. Dudley, Jr., 
Esq., of Milton. 

In Salem, May 1, Mr Henry C. Shepard of Boston, to 
Miss Mary Eliza, daughter of Uaniel Hammond, Esq., of 8 

April 30,by Rev Thomas T. Stone, Capt George Upton to 
Ellen M., daughter of the late Cavt Thos Bowditch. 

In Northboro’, April 25, by Rev Mr Allen, Mr A. E. Wa- 
terman, to Olive M., daughter of the late Capt John Howe, 
both of Boylston. 

In Barre, P. Emory Aldrich, Esq., to Miss Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Harding P. Woods, Exq.; Mr John B. Bettis of Sa- 
lem, to Miss Harriet H. Bacon of B. 

At Bellows Fal's, Vt., Mr Charles Sargent of Boston, to 
Miss Rebecca E. Sparhawk, of B. F. 

In Providence, R. , April 25, Mr Edward T. Rand of 
Charlestown, Mass., to Miss Frances E. Blodgett, of Som- 
erville, Mass. 

In Poughkeepsie, April 25, by Rev B. Jones, Martin Brim- 
mer Inches of Boston, to Mary Wells, daughter of the late 
Rev Dr Chester. 

In New York, by Rev Nath’! Qsgood. Mr Jed. Frye to 
Maria Cornelia Purdy. 

In Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 2d inst, by Rev Geo. 
W. Burnap, UD., Geo. W. Miltenberger, M. D., to Miss 
— E. Williams, eldest daughter of Nath’! F. Williams, 

r. 

















DEATHS. 








in this city, May 1, Mrs Elizabeth H. Cheever, 77. 

May 1, Lucy G. Norcross, 21, widow of the late J. Addi- 
son Norcross. 

May 3, Thomas B. Coolidge, son of the late Josaph Cool- 
idge. 

n Medford, April 29, Mrs Sarah Preston, widow of the 
late Remember Preston, 89. 

In Newton, April 26, Sarah, widow of the late Thomag 
Hughes of Boston, 75 ; April 26, Mrs Elizabeth Hyde, relict 
of the late Thaddeus Hyde, 90, being the oldest inhabitant 
of that town. 

In Littleton, April 27, Mrs Nabby Priest, wife of Capt Asa 
Priest, 57. She died in that calm peace and assurance 
which God gives to a Christian. 

In Duxbury, Mrs Hannah Alden, 63, widow of the late 
Capt Briggs Alden of the former place. 

In Boscawen, N. H., March 8, Mrs Eunice Wood, relict 
of the late Rev Samuel Wood, D D. 93. 

In Pembroke, N. H., 28th ult, Hon Aaron Whittemore, 
about 76, formerly one of the judges of the court of com- 
mon pleas for Merrimack county. 

In Ripton, Vt., Hon Daniel Chipman, for many years a 
resident of Middlebury, and one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished citizens of that State, 83. 

At the residence of his brother, Dr Francis Boott, in Lon- 
don, James Boott, Esq., fourth son of the late Kirk Boott, 
Esq. of Boston, Mass., on the 14th ult 

In New York, 30th ult, Hon Thomas J. Goodwin, 67, for- 
merly of Charlestown, Mass. 

May 4, Joseph Sewall, Faq 88. 

In Cambridge, May 7, Mr William Hunnewell, 68. 

In Salem, Capt.{Charles 8. Huntington, 29. I 











HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


MHE Summer Term of this School will commence on 

Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 

of pupils w 1] be received into the Subscriber’s family ; and 

the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 

be devoted to them, as regards both their intellectual and 
moral training. 

Terms :—$132, per annum. 

Rererences. Mr. Geo, B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knight, 
Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A. R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn ; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. &. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Frainingham, May 11, 1850. 38mos 


At Home. 


D* MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No: 19 Tremont Row, 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extractjand fill teeth, and insert his 








beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 
may il eoptf 


phen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 


Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D, Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 

The Wor's of Christ; from the New Testament. 
o Cartee’s Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 
The First Book for Sunday Schools. 
The Sunday School Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen ©. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

[Fr Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
tion. may il 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 313. 12} cents. 
ConrTents. 
1. The Defence of the murderer, Courvoisier, defended— 
Law Review. 
2. British Ministry—France—Germany—Spectator. 
4%. Our Cousins in the Country—Sharpe’s Maguzine. 
4. The Marriage Contract—Spectator. 
5. Letters from Jamaica, No. VII—N. Y. Evening Post. 
6. Switzerland and the United States—Swiss National 
Gazette. 
7. The Opium Trade—Boston Journal. 
8. Benton, Clay, Foote—Boston Courier. 
9. Battle of Buena Vista—Republic. 
10. Parliamentary Publications—*pectator. 
With Poetry and several SHorT ARTICLES. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. may ll 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 
4 x snbscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 
DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 
windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
BAILEY & JENKINS. 


Boston. May 11. 6mo 
NEW BOOKS. 


History or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. Furness. One 
Volume, 12mo. 
Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life. By Rev. C. 
A. Bartol. A new edition with an Introduction. 


- 








The following will be ready in a few days. 
Discourses on the Rectitude of Human Nature. By Rev. 
G. W. Burnap. 

Common Thoughts. By Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


mayll lis20s 11] Washington st. 





In a few days, 


ILL be publi-hed a complete Catalogue of Books 

for Sunday Schools and Teachers’ Libraries ; witha 
genera] list of the best Manuals and text Books used in our 
schools. This catalogue will be divided into two sections ; 
the first will contain a rediab/e list of Books, furnished for 
the subscriber, and the second will comprise Books gen- 
erally excellent, but some of them, containing here and there 
an objectionable passage, are rejected by some, whilst they 
ure accepted by others. 
Please order some books and return all not wanted, and 
rely upon being served well. 

BeNJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday School Depository, 
may ll 124 Washington st. 





REV. W. B. O. PEABODY’S WORKS. 


ARISH Libraries and others cannot be furnished with 

better Books than the following. 
Memoir and Sermons of Wm B. O. Peabody, D.D. 
The Literary Remains of the late W. B. A. Peauody, DD. 
Bow in the Cloud, by Rev. Geo. Ware Briggs. 
Memoir and Sermons of Rev. Jason Whitman. 

Published by BENJ. H. GREENE, 
may ll 3t 124 Washington st. 





Commission Paper Establishment. 





JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 


I AVE constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. i 


Book paper, mediom and medium and a half; double do, 
of v- rious weight und color Any size and quality made to 
order at short netice. 

FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
For handbilis, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and | 
unglazed double cap, assoried colors, for writing-book cov- 
ers. 


NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 
qualities usually called for, such as 





27X42 40 Ibs. 24X38 30 Ibs. 
27X42 42 Ibs. 24X38 40 Ibs. 
26X37 32 Ibs. 24X38 50 Ibs. 
26X36 33 Ibs. 24X36 30 Ibs. 
26X36 34 Ibs. 24X36 32 Ibs. 


26X36 36 Ibe. 24X35 28 Ibs. 


FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST. | 


and blue plain and ru ed: Packet Post, extra superfine, | 
plain and ruled ; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 
Post. 


Tea Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. > 


TO DRUGGISTS. 
Hard Ware Paper, al) sizes; white and colored Wrap- 


TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 


Fatin Enamelled Cards, of superior quality, at prices as 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 
Enamelied Cards ; Satin Enamelied sheets, 20x24. 

mayll linis3mos 


Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washington street, Bosten. 








A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
plates, without extracting the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of.extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices. 


Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 


Germany, his jong practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most in his prof 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B 





formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
oflice of his professional! labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, a+ he flatters himse!f, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 


Gold Filling one Tooth, 3 50 
fetting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 2 50 
Extracting one Tooth, 25 
Cleansing “ 50 
Extracting with Chloroform, 50 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 25 00 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 50 00 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 60 00 


icy Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 


TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 


Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Paper, | which has been in success} operation for the last eight 


ping, cdo. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. | 


Dr. Bauer in recommending his prc fessional aid to the | 


ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in | 


Dr. Bauer offers | 


has made it a particular rule that every patient receives | 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- | 


New Edition, Improved. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 


—oR— 
Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
and Morality. 

For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 
Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 
< ee following among others, voluntary testimonials to 

the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s Catechism’ 
have been received by the author from Clergymen and Lay- 
men of our denomination. 

“ I thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
which you were kind enough to send me. I have read it 
carefully through, and think it admirably adapted for the 
purpose f.r which it was composed. To suggest topics of 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taugh 
search the Scriptures, i know of no text book better adapt- 
ed. This, in my view, should be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” 


“I thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 
me. It seems to me the very — to onariy an existing 
need both in respect to teacher an wish to supply 


&c.” 


‘*T regard it as xn excellence of your Catechism that it is 
suited to make the scholar study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson on his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts aud principles, disposing them in 
suitable order, that it can hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed. The employment of Scripture language for 
answers, presents some peculiar advantages.” 


“It fills a space I have wished to see occupied, and sup- 
plies what—-so far as the first part is concerned, I had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, thought of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
Second Part strikes me also as felici Iculated to 


upil. 
a portion of ny Sabbath School with the work. Send me, 








ONLY 10 CENTS A KOLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lavies Save rue Pieces. 


R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
M Housekeepers as wish to insure their demestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly. 

All articles, as soon as re i are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and cap be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore‘ to the urticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no p i Large pitch with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 


near the Washington Coffee House. 

cr He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. The |.ndies 
are delighted with his operations. tf march23 








ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


ra HILy FamILy Boarpina ScnooLt. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School in a new house planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
course of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure Raitroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Hill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 





impress children concerning moral and religious duties.” 


“It appears to me really to supply agreat want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 


“T should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than to take your Jittle book with aclass of young 
scholars,—go along slowly and thorough'y, and require them 
to repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—explain—illustrate—require at every new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part of what 1 had said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that wouid exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to lay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them two or three 
times.” 

“| have not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 

“T have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teachers are too much con- 
fined to their text books. The schools are hanical and 
consequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
a First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
that evil. 


“*T thank you heartily on my ownaccount for your Chris- 
tian Catechism, and in behalf of the Jess fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly called to 
labor. * * I like the Second Part of your Manual espe- 
cially in which Religious and Mor«! duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able to perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but understand the langnage of the in- 
junction. The longer I live the more do I reverence the 
“Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and 
stamped on the memory the better.” 

“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
ine great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at 
Jeast which I have felt ever since I have been the Pastor of 
a Sunday School. In my judgment it possesses advantages 
over any C -techism now in use among us, and supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhibit. I have already in‘roduced it 
into our school, and another year sha!l call for more copies.” 

“Your little ‘Christian’s Catechism’, I have just run 
throngh, and think ita valuable addition to our stock of 
Sunday School books.” 

“ A Catechism is one of those important works whose in- 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of its tiniest words noastronomical science is adequate 
to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
| compilation? Lam settled on one point,—that you have 
) put nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
regret, or will ever guinsay. If your Catechism is faulty im 
anything it must be in what is wanting, and not in what it 
has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
commissions. And yet some of its omissions are praise- 
worthy avd admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
| and to use a familiar phrase, are “first rate ”—‘ THE 
| thing.” 
| Second Edition, revised and corrected. Just published by 
may4 8. G. SIMPKINS. 











AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF 


CARPETING S 


FOR SALE AT THE 


WAREHOUSE 





Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston. | il enr y P ettes & C 0O.,; 


No. 224 Washington Street, 
CORNER OF SUMMER 8T., 


TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &. 1000 Pieces of Superfine Three-Ply, and elegant 


Brussells and Tapestry Carpetings, 
in every variety of beautiful colors and figures. 
500 Pieces of very low-priced Carpetings, for 
Offices, Chambers, &c. 


In the assortment are more than one hundred 
NEW AND SPLENDID PATTERNS 
of Carpetings, all of which are warranted 
Perfectly Fast Colors. 
PAINTED 
FLOOR U1iL-CLOTHS, 


of all widths and prices. 


| 
25X58 30 Ihe. 24X34 27 Ibs. | Purchasers of Carpets will find in our Warehouse a com- 
25X38 32 Ibs. 23X34 26 Ibs. | plete assortment of every article necessary to furnish a 
25X38 34 Ibs. 23X33 25 Ibs. | house in the plainest or most elegant manner, and always at 
22X32 28 Ibs. 23X33 27 Ibs. | 4 ‘ 
22X31 35 Ibs. 21X20 18 Ibs. LOW PRICES. 
2:X33 20 Ibs. 19X24 20 Ibs. | march30 2mis HENRY PETTES & CO. 

| 





Quarto Post, ex'ra superfine, fine, and common, white | Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 


metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School St., 


years. is open DAY and EVs NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gor No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
| employment. 
Lapigs.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
| has been provided for Females. 
| BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
| ed, Copying, &c.. promptly and faithfully executed. 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 

| nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
| price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
| above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 
COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
| NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugit in the most 
| thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner’s 
| Method, &c. &c The best Instruments, Charts, &c., are 
| provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 

direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
} merchant ship owners of Boston. 
a> For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 189 Washington 
| Street. £0 

Sept. 1. 








} 

T . 
| Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


WO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorongh course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 


a | Education,—te qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 


| duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
| LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 

| APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 

| to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 

| cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen‘s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
839 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


| 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


ANixs every facility for manufactur‘ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 

The folowing well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
with 40 stops. 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Roxbury, Rev. P. O’ Beirne, 
with 40 stops. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 





New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 
woe inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful muaner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also ipform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{§XG- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed ta Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care, 





dec2 lyie ABRAHAM KIMBALL 


gational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. ‘ 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 


stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 


with 46 stops. E 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CU., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
march30 2wiseopos6m 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
POULTRY BREEDER. 


UST published, and for sale at all Bookstores in town 
and country, a new work, entitl 


THE N. E. POULTRY BREEDER, 
Witk 25 accurate Engravings of Fowls. 
This is a practical work, and should be in the hands of 
every farmer and poulterer. 
i> PRICE 25 CENTS ONLY. 20 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. Five Copies to 
one address, by mail, for One Dollar. 

Address the Publishers, R. B. FITTS & CO. 
“ American Unien” Office, 

$22 Bchool Street, Boston. 
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pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abund of pure spring water in each story ; alsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererexces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marcl6 


POPULAR SERIES OF S. S. ANNUALS. 


Cuanniwe’s Catecuism, for Young Children, 11th 

@ edition. Price 50 cents per dozen. 

2. The Worcestrr Association CAaTECHISM,—con- 
taining first, The Elements of Religion and Morality. 
Second, Questions and Answers, chiefly Historical, in the 
Old Testament. Third, Questions and Answers on the 
New Testament, 15th edition, $1 00 per dozen. 

3. The Cueristian Catecuism, or Lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, on Religion and Morality. @1 20 
per dozen. 

4. Bibte Brocrarny in the form of Questions, with 

reference to Scripture for answers. §1 20 per dozen. 

Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington street. 
aprill3 








TOWELLING, NAPKINS, &c. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


HAYS received a full assortment of Towelling ; Dinner 
and Chamber Napkins; ertra fine white Linen 
Doilies ; Col’d Bordered French Napkins ; extra fine Over- 
lay Damask ; 2 good quality of Huck. Diaper, at 12} cents 
per yard ; Medical Huck, of an extra stout fabric. 

Hotels can be supplied wth low-p iced Napkins, very 
cheap Purchasers will probably find the best assortment 
of Towelling and Napkins of all qualities, at the very 
lowest prices, either at wholesale or retail. 

march16 is6w 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


URTON’S Ecclesiastical History of the first three cen- 
turies, 8vo. 
Neander’s G-neral Church History, 4 vols, 8vo. 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, 9 vols, 
Bvo. 

Jortin’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Fuller’s Church History, Worthies, &c., 8 vols. 8vo, calf. 
 Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, 4 
vols, 8vo, ca'f. 

Butler’s [listory of English, Scotch and Irish Catholics, 
since the Reformation. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 12mo, calf. 

For sale by . LITTLE & BROWN, 
march30 lis20s 112 Washington st. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


NO. CLIX., FOR MAY, 

—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georges E. Extis. 
CONTENTS. 


Article I. Romanism and Protestantism. 
il. Browning's Poems. 
Ill. The Nineteenth Century. 
1V. The Figurative Language of the Scriptures. 
V. Modern Ecelesiastica) History. 
VI. Paul at Ephesus. Ina set of Pictures. 
VH. Reflections. 
Vill. Hungary and Austria 
1X. Notices of Recent Publications. 
X. Religious Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington st. 
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1E Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 

briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 

sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his fumily 

6 or 8 boys, of ages from © to 12. His best efforts will be 

devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 

gress in their studies. 

For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
RICHARD 8. EDES 

Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 

janl9 lisostf 





PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


. oe Subscriber will commence on Monday, April Ist, a 
private Schoo: for Boys 12 years of age and upwards, 
at his room, basement of Chauncy Place Church. His 
number will be limited to twelve, and he will receive only 
such Boys as either do not intend to go to College, or do 
not care to enter before the age of fifteen or sixteen. He 
will continue to take older private pupils of either sex, and 
to prepare young men for advanced standing m College. 
april6 isim W. P. ATKINSON. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
e Fashionable Styles of the day—in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 
A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis 








UNDAY School Libraries. BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 

Washington street, is now collecting a very extensive 
assortment of approved Books for Sunday Schools, to 
which he solicits the attention of those interested. 


Among those just from the Press, are 


Fanny and her Mother. 
Pictures of by gone days. 
Mary Gray. 

Stories of Schoo! Boys. 
Dairy-Dingle. 

Soldier’s Daughter. 
Cousin Clara. 

Stories from Life. 


Village Boys, &c. 3t april27 





qe. Sermons, by the Archdeacon Manning, 8vo. 
9 «Sermons, by the Rev. John Keble, with a Preface on 
the present position of English Churchmen. 
Hursey’s Sermons, mostly Academical, 8vo. 
Discourses on Prophecy, by John Davidson. 
Sermons, preached at Bishop's College, Calcutta, by the 
Rev. A. W. Street. 
Marrictt’s Sermons. 
Jacobson’s Sermons. 
Sermons, by C. H. Monsell, M. A. 
Clarke’s Sermons, 10 vols 
Farindon’s Sermons, 4 vols, 8vo. &c., &c. 

For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
april27 112 Washington st. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
—WILL FIND AT— “a 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO’S, 

No. 230 Washington Street, 


LARGE assortment of every description of Linen 
Cambric Hdkfs, from the lowest priced to the very 
best quality imported, being of their own importation, and 
can be warranted pure Linen, among which are a good arti+ 
cle at 12} cts. per hdkf,—extra large size at 25 cts. per hdkf. 
Also, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Mourning Hidkfs. 

murch16 is6w 








LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 


E Term begins April 18. Tuition in Latin, Greek 

and English, $4. In each Modern Lauguage, 81,33 ex- 
tra. Music, $10. Pencil Drawing, $3. Crayon, $4. 
Board from $2, to $2,50 per week. A Course of Lectures 
on Geology is expected trom Mr. David A. Wella of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. Catalogues will be forwarded 
on application to the Principal. 

JAMES MEANS, Principal. 

Groton, March 161h, 1850. 4w 


WORCESTER'S HISTORY, 
A NEW EDITION, 
ROUGHT down to the present time and printed from 
entirely new Stereotype Plates, 418 pp. 12mo. 
WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., Publishers. 
march2 6tis 


FAMILY LINEN SHEETING 
—ALL WIDTHS,— 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


H’y" just received a full assortment of the best Fami- 
ly Linen Sheeting, ail widths, from 9-8 to 12-4 
wide, of their own importation. Purchasers in want of a 
first rate article, at lowest prices, are invited to examine 
the assortment. 

Also, a few more cases extra stout fabric Undressed Lin- 
ens, for Shirting, Collars and frontings, from their old 
Bleachery—Goods that have invariably given entire satis- 
action. 6wis march16 











NHE Subscriber wishes to receive five or six children 
into his family, during the Summer months, to educate, 
from the uges of nine to thirteen. For terms, and other 
particular-, apply to HENRY F. EDES. 
Woburn, April 18. eptf 








EV. William Cushing wishes to receive into his fami- 
ly at Bedford, two ‘children between the ages of 8 and 
12 years, to educate. 
Refer to Hon. James Savage and Hon. Luthe Cushing 
Boston: and Prof. C. C. Felton, Cambridge. 
Bedford, March 16,1 850. 


EW Manual for Sabbath Schools. A Manual of Chris- 
N tian Doctrine and Institutions with answers in the 
langnage of Scripture, for the use of Bible C Sunday 
Schools and Private Christians, by Rev. Arthur B. Fuller. 

Will be published, the 1st of May 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington et 
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{For the Register.) 


TORQUATO TASSO. 


How darkly in the far silence 
Of my pitiless pris n walls— 


large. 


Ireached forth my hands, and half sprang 
from my aunt’s arms. 

* Mamma, dear mamma !”’ I cried. 

‘* Hush,’’ said my aunt, drawing me back, 
‘* you must not weary your mother.”’ 

| looked at my aunt, and then turned heeding- 
lyto my parent, She glanced beseechingly to 
my aunt, who looked at the strange gentleman— 
he was the doctor. The latter nodded. At this 
my aunt stooped down, and held me close to my 


I had long stood watching her baby, ‘ do you 
think she will be of the kingdom of heaven ?”’ 

I was not understood. My question, the sol- 
emn question of an earnest heart, was met by a 
smile and the words, ‘* What a strange child !”” 
Then I though there must be some outward, 
visible mark, known to others, but which 1, in 
my ignorance, overlooked; and I wondered 
whether the lady smmled because she saw that 
her child was to be of the kingdom, or because 


a fine bunch of the beautiful almond and a few 
violets. 


scarcely believe herself that the lovely almond 
had no scent ; while the plain violet had a de- 
lightful odor. 


The little girl ran off, and soon returned with 


“Smell them, my love,” said her mother, 
‘and see which is the sweetest.”” — 
The child smelled again and again, and could 


“Well, my child, which isthe sweetest !’’ 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS! 


&c., which is submitted to the Public, for approval. 


EMBROIDERED and DA 


THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 


Jewett & Prescott, 


No. 2 Milk Street, 
AVE received forthe SPRING TRADE of 1850, a trnly 
Magnificent Assortment of SHAWLS, SILK GOODS, 
CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN 
ASK FIGURED CR4PE 


R 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 


GS UNtaAlNG original music and selections from 


Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Mortets, In- 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


OF PSALMODY. 


the best European and American Composers. 


Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament 

CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 
Marttaew Harrison, Ese., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrres GLepstanes, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 





, or raking sit ‘ 

I through the night-watches waking si SHAWLS—BAY STATE LONG und SQUARE SHAWLS 
—BLACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, to sum up the catalogue, 
EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS,—Rich and Elegant,—Com- 
mon and Substantial, Low Priced and Expensive. 
BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
in the same unlimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 

CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH 
SATILNS. 
CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 
CRAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. 
FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in 
true Paris &tyles, and RICH SILKS in suitable widths for 
al} these articles. 


MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of all kinds. 


‘Oh, dear mother, if is the little violet !”” 

‘*Well, you know now, my child, why I pre- 
fer the plain violet to the beautiful almond. 
Beauty without fragrance in flowers, is, in my 
opinion, something like beauty without gentle- 
ness and good temper in little girls. When any 
of those people who speak without reflection may 
say to you: ‘*What charming blue eyes! 
What beautiful curls! What a fine complex- 
ion !”” without knowing whether you have any 
good qualities, and without thinking of your de- 


TROITS, SENTENCES and Cuants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wit 
Liam B. BRapDBURY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book ecntains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
vecupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 


Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, me 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, 
David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Exq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
PHysicians. 

Edward Bright, — M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Exq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Exq. M. D., Boston. 
BuRGEONS. 


she was to live with her on the earth till she 
grew up. 4 

At length another death occurred in our neigh- 
But as she thus yielded, my aunt said— borhood. Itwasa bad cruel man, who died 
‘* You are overtasking yourself, sister. The| miserably. I ran away frem home and went to 
child will tease you.’’ the funeral. ‘The minister did not say ‘ of such 
Never shall I forget my mother’s look—it was | is the kingdom of heaven :” and that day, with 
partly one of surprise, partly one of melancholy | the knowledge that all must die, came the terror, 
reproof—as she said faintly, speaking with shert | instead of the desire of death. ‘To be, not too 
sentences and with difficulty : old to die, but tooold for‘ the kingdom,”—this 
‘* It is for the last time, and I think I should | was now my sorrow, and a child’s sorrow is a 


mother, so that I could put my little hands on her 
face, which I did, stroking it fondly, as I used to 
when she was lulling me to sleep. 


VOL. 


High over me speed Orion— 
The Seven Stars, and Aldebaran— 


Sirius, and the Twin beauteous Gods. 3 


DAVID 


Radiant in celestial spaces— 
Beautiful, and free, and peaceful— 
As calm as the pure heart of God ! 


Ye winds that have leave to wander 
Deep into remotest heavens — 
Bear me on your wings to those glad spheres; 


CHRIST 


Far from the terrible noises— 


have been better if I had seen her oftener—dear, 
dear Mary!’ she continued, as with infinite dif- 


bitter thing indeed. 
Strange to say, the event which brought peace 


fects and failings, which every one is born with, 


i i blos- 
remember then, my little girl, the almond SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shawls. 


Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALPACCAS.—WIDE 


residence in Germany. 


ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
The Menpvssoun Cottec- 


William Lobb, Ex«q., London. 
J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 


DA 


AT NO. 


som ; and remember also, when your affection- 
ate mother may not be there to tell you, that 
beauty without gentleness and good temper is 


TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books o/ 
the ordinary size 


J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Caprevatin, Esq. 


And stillness yet more terrific, 
Wild with its dread interruptions. 


and light to my heart, was the gentle passing 
away from earth of my beautiful mother. 
‘« T shall see Jesus at last!’’ was my often re- 


Each Steamer and Packet from Liverpoo! or Havre adds 
something new to our assortment, keepi: g it ever fresh and 
attractive. All Purchasers, (including the Ladies en masse,) 
are assured of our intention to present at all times the Best 


ficulty she put one thin, transparent arm around 
me, and drawing me gently toward her, kissed 
me over and over again. 


J. H. MO 
E. PEABG 


Might I for an hour behind me 
A. P. PE 


worthless. 


Leave the long-eating anguish and fear— 
Yes—O God—the madness,— 


And feel the cool touch of midnight— 
And the dews’ fresh benediction, 
And the freedom of life—of life ! 


Far away, mid the purple Meom 
Of the hills—the south wind is strengthened 
With the sweet, wild vigor of Pines. 


The rock meets the Fern’s soft caress, 
And that t lower, that meek salutation 
Sends starward— looks timid to earth. 


Ah! the Lark in the cloud-rack bathes 
And drinks of the air’s still fountains— 
And is he not thirstiess and pure ? 


O for life that is Life ! 


Joy in being ! hopes o'er filling 
The sweet to-day with to-morrow | 


My mother must have been very beautiful ; | 
have often heard since that she was ; but 1 felt it, 
on that occasion, child as | was. Her eyes, in- 
deed her whole face, beamed on me with such 
divine affection, such an outgushing of the entire 
sou! in love, that, for years afterward, her coun- 
tenance, as then seen, was to me the type of an 
angel. It used to havnt my dreams. I often 
wished, when awake, that I wasa painter, that I 
might embody on eanvass that look. It must 
have been beautiful, and beaming with the high® 
est expression of the soul, to have produced such 
an impression on a girl of but four years old. 

When she complained of not having seen me 
before, and drew me thus to her, I felt my little 
heart gush over with affection to her. 

** Oh ' dear mamma,’’ I said, endeavoring to put 
my little arms around her. “ I love youso much, 
—my pretty mamma, I do love you !”" 

Big tears began to gather in her eyes. I rec- 
ollect them, for'they flowed on my cheek, and 





Faith—the,quecnly—that rules all hap! 


mine rose in sympathy, though I knew no reason, 
then, why they should. 


peated exclamation ; for that she was with him 
was certain, and | never doubted that her home 
would be mine. 

For a long time after this, I was very happy. 





[ZF Silliman’s Journal contains a series of 
observations on the size of the brain in the differ- 
ent families of man, from the pen of Dr. S. G. 
Morton. 

The result of the Doctor’s investigations is 
found in the following grades : 


1. The Teutonic or German race, embracing, 
as it does, the Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Americans, 
Anglo-Irish, &c., possess the largest brain of 
any other people. 

2. The nations having the smallest heads are 
the ancient Peruvians and Australians. 

3. The barbarous tribes of America possess a 
much Jarger brain than the demi-civilized Peru- 
vians or Mexicans. 

4. The ancient Egyptians have the least sized 
brain of any Caucasian nation, excepting the 


| 
| 


' 


| 


\‘See what comes of kicking when you are hit. 


\irritable, she would say, ‘*Take care, my child- 


{London Child’s Companion. 


Never Give a Kick ror a Hir. I learn- 
ed a good lesson when I was a little girl, says a 


Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. 


No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Washington st. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 


march16 Smosis 





lady. One frosty morning I was looking out of 
the window into my father’s barn-yard, where 
stood many cows, oxen, and horses, waiting to 
drink. It wasa cold morning. The cattle all 
stood very still and meek, till one of the cows at- 
tempted to turn round. In making the attempt, 
she happened tw hit her next neighbor ; where- 
upon the neighbor kicked and hit another. In 
five minutes the whole herd were kicking each 
other with fury. My mother laughed and said, 


Just so, I have seen one cross word set a whole | P 
family by the ears some frosty morning.’’ Af- 
terwards, if my brothers or myself were a little 


ren. 
began. 
you will save yourself and others a great deal of 
trouble.”’ 


Remember how the fight in the barn-yard 
Never give back a kick for a hit, andj ¢ 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 


&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 


city of New York, says: “Iam myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 


is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 


saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired heaith, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 


B B. Mussey 
Oliver Ditson, and at otfier book and music stores. 


The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
& Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 


MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 





VAPOR BATHS, 


bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 

HE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 


The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 


rofession.” 
Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath |< 


My experience of it has led me to consider |- 


Dr. J. V. C. Sgith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
nidance of a résponsible physician, we feel warranted in 


Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 


§ ye Subscribers would ask the particular attention 


erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 


compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 


men, but leaders of choirs, axd many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 

FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 


of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 


The 


le wants of the societies of our denomination. 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 


Chey have sought to make the book what the present 


Although this book has been published Jess than four 


Agents at Boston.—Messre. WitLiam Hares and Bamu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.--Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the pr fits re 
turned to thé Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body of 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE VEARS, at compound interest, with 

@UT ANY DEDUCTIOX OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no secuRITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loas 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upen, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
PERFECT SECURITY, arising trom a large paid up capita 
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All that we 
nature, is to be 
an experimental 
had but a cold, i 
with, perhaps, 4 
fending him, or a 
him. But when 
within us, then 


years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very ow. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hywns is in use. 


and accumulated profits of a business of turty years stand- 
ing. 

Me ggg nm MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

W HEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Hovpvers participate at once in ail the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 


of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. U. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

v7? Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Piain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o'clock, A. 
M.,to9P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
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Hindoos. 
5. The negro brain is nine cubie inches less 
than the Teutonic, and three cubie inches larger 
** Not yet, not yet, Sarah,’’ she said. ‘* I| than the ancient Egyptian. 
shall never see her again in this world—let her| 6. The largest brain in the series is that of a 
stay a litle longer.’’ | Dutch gentleman, and gives 114 cubic inches ; 
** Let her stay,’’ said the physician, in a hus-| the smallest head is an old Peruvian, of 58 cubic 
ky voice. ‘It can’t hurt Mrs. Lennox.”’ jinches; the difference between these two ex- 
‘My mother gave a glance of thankfulness to | tremes is no less than 56 cubic inches. 
the last speaker, and then hugged me closer and The brain of the Australian and Hottentot 


At this my aunt would have drawn me away, 
uttering, in a reproving way, *‘ Sister !’’ but my 


mother clung to me faintly. 


A LESSON FOR ILL-NATURED WITS. 


Ill-natured wits may learn a valuable lesson 
| from the two anecdotes which we give below. 

| In the midst of agay party at Versailles Lou- 
jis XIV. commenced a facetious story, but con- 
cluded it abruptly and insipidly. Presently, one 
jof the company having left the room, the king 
isaid, ‘‘ 1am sure you must have observed how 


Love —the ever-com passionate, 
The dear love of man and of woman, 
That affection whose sweets hide no sting ! 





© bitter! that ever the heart 
Still asking impossible treasure— 





Should cast from it aught that was loving ! 


Dear heart of my mother—mother— 
Long-resting from earth and anguish— 


Pity—pity—pity thy child! MAINE. 


©! what have they taken from me ? 
Thought, and will, and affection— 
And left for my brain—but a throb; 


For my heart, but endless thirsting, 
And the blank desert of being 
Epread awfu!, and blindi»g, and mute. 


Yet sometimes in the Great Presence 
Of moments fallen from heaven— 
Whose law, though 1.ot known, I obey; 


Once more is thought disentangled, 
And there come the benutiful children 
Of the eternal Springtime to me. 


Welcome then, anguish and pain! 
And welcome bitter oppression ! 
Am I mad then ’—so let me remain. 








For the Register. 


AN ESSAY ON FITS. 
[Selected from Old Humphrey.} 

Though no physician, I have some excellent 
prescriptions, and as I shall charge you nothing 
We 
are most of us subject to fits; I am visited with 


for them, you cannot grumble at the price. 


them myself; and I dare say you are also, so 
now for my prescriptions. 

For a fit of passion, walk out into the open 
air. You may speak your mind to the winds, 
without hurting any one, or proclaiming yourself 
to be a simpleton. 

For a fit of idleness, count the tickings of a 
clock. Do this fur one hour, and you will be 
glad to pull off your coat the next, and work like 
a slave. 

For a fit of extravagance and folly, go to the 
almshouse, or speak with the ragged and 
wretched inmates of the gaol; and you will be 
convinced, 

Who makes his bed of briar and thorn, 
Must be content to lie fork: rn. 

For a fit of ambition, go into the churchyard 
and read the gravestones. They will tell you 
the end of ambition. The be 
your bed-chamber, the earth your pillow, corrup- 


grave will soon 
tion your father, and the earth yeur mother and 
sister. 

For a fit of repining, look about for the halt 
and the blind, and visit the bed-ridden and the 
afflicted, and deranged, and they will make you 
ashamed of complaining of your light afflictions. 

For a fit of despondency, look ou the good 
things God has given you in this world, and to 
those which he has promised to you in the next, 
if you are his followers. He who goes into his 
garden to look for cobwebs and spiders, no doubt 
will find them; while he who looks for a flower 
may not return into his house without one bloom- 
ing in his bosom. 

For all fits of doubt, perplexity, and fear, 
whether they are a Joad to the shoulder, the 
head, or the heart, the following is a radical cure 
which may be relied on, for I had it from the 
great Physician ; “* Cast thy burden on the J ord 
L. G. P. 


” 


und he will sustain thee. 





THE DYING MOTHER. 


| was about four years old, when an event oc- 
curred which influenced my whole future life. 

I had not seen my mother for several days. I 
recollect that I cried frequently for her, and that 
I was put off with the excuses common on such 
oceasions, until one day, on being denied her, I 
went into a passion of shrieks and tears. The 
result was, that [ sobbed myself to sleep. 

When [ awoke, my aunt Sarah was standing 
over me. Jt was not long before I remembered 
the cause of my sorrow, andI began to ery 
again. 

*¢T want to see my mamma.” 

“Hush! you must not make a noise,’’ said my 
aunt. 

‘*T want to see my mamma.”’ 

‘* Be still, child,”’ cried my aunt, shaking her 
finger at me, ‘* be stil'!, I say, and you shall see 
your mother.”’ 

She hastily dressed me in my best white frock. 
I thought it strange, for I knew it was not Sun- 
day, but I supposed, perhaps, there was to be 
company. 

** Now you must be still,” said my aunt, as 
she smoothed down my frock, ‘‘and not make 
the least noise. Your mamma is very ill. 

I did not entirely understand her,but I felt that 
it was something terrible, and my little heart was 
moved. I wiped the last tear from my eye with 
my hand. _ , 

My aunt lifted me in her arms and carried me 
to the room. 

I remember the faces in the room. My uncle 
was there, and his wife ; and I thought I had dis- 
covered why I had been dressed up, for, as they 
lived some miles off and rarely visited us, they 
were considered as company when they did come. 
Another gentleman was there, whom I had a 
faint remembrance of having seen before. The 
whole were standing about at the foot of the bed, 
the curtains of which were drawn up; and they 
were looking at something in it. 1 lgoked, too, 
and saw my mother. th pil 

She was lying partially propped up with pil- 
lows; but so pale and emaciated, that at first I 
scarcely distinguished her from the snow-white 
linen. Her eyes, however, were the same that 
had so ofien looked love upon me; I should have 
recognised them if all else had been changed, 
though they were now luminously bright and 


closer, murmuring words of endearment mingled 
with others of a different character, no doubt, 
words of prayer. And I, awed and melted alike, 
feeling that there was something terrible in all 
this, yet unconscious above everything else of the 
delight of seeing my mother again, k'ssed and 
fondled her, now pushing her hair back under her 
cap, now stroking her face, and occasionally look- 
ing around on the spectators to see what it all 
meant. 

** Now, sister,’’ said my aunt at last, ‘* it must 
come to an end. God will provide for the poor | 
thing, and we will do our best for her.” And | 
she drew me away. } 

But my mother convulsively clasped me, and | 
in broken language, mingled with sobs and tears, 
prayed. 

** Almighty God,” she said, ‘‘ Saviour of the 
world, protect and bless my child—my fatherless 
and motherless babe'’’ Then she kissed me, 
sobbed aloud, and, suddenly letting go her hold, 
burst into a torrent of tears ; while my aunt hur- 
ried me from the room. [Ladies’ National Mag- 
azine. 








THE BABY’S DEATH. 


‘** Charles, will you look at the little baby once 
}more! Come Lucy,” said our sister, opening 
the door of the room in which we were sitting. 


|We rose and followed her. and stood together 


beside the coffin of our little brother's body ; we 
looked at the mysterious beauty of its shut eyes, 
and felt a strange awe creep over us. 

It was the first time I had ever seen the dead, 
and for long afterwards, death wore to ne the 
calm majesty of those infant features, and was 
| but another name for perfect peace. 





| ness of what I had never seen so still before. I 


I was not | 
| reminded of sleep in the strange, touching still- | 


falls far below tha Negro, and measures pre- 
cisely the same as the ancient Peruvian. 

This extended series of measurements, it will 
be seen, fully confirm the fact previously set 
forth by Mr. Morton, in his works, that the va- 
rious artificial modes of distorting the cranium 
} occasion no diminution of its internal capacity, 
and consequently do not affect the size of the 
brain. ‘The results thus arrived at are curious 
and interesting, and doubtless will attract atten- 


| tion. 





Tue Power or Interest. Ina former vol- 
ume of the Literary World, a statistical account 
is given of the rise and progress of New York, 


|commencing with the fact that in the year 1626, 


| the island which now constitutes the city and 
;county of New York, was purchased of the 
| Indians for sixty guilders, or twenty-four dol- 
lars. 

| This seems cheap. Yet if the purchasers had 
| invested the said sum or another sum, of twen- 
| ty-tour dollars at compound interest at 7 per cent, 
the accumulated capital on such 
would, in this year, 1850, amount to sixty-five 
|millions of dollars; in other words, twenty- 


|four dollars so invested, would now be worth 


more than the county and city of New York 
deducting what has been expended upos the real 
estate since it was purchased from the Indians. 
Ergo, the land (or island) was notcheap, for 
the purchaser could have done better with his 
money. [Literary World. 





~ FOR CHILDREN. 











DISCIPLINE. 


AN ANECDOTE FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


saw a holiness of expression, differing from the | 


| innecent unconsciousness of sleep, and grander | 


lthan that. No, our little John slept not; rather 
had he awaked to the bright morning of his per- 
fec: day. 
He had been a very lovely child, and death 

had not robbed the fair face of a single charm. 
| Smooth on the forehead, lay the hair that would 
never again be disturbed by the caress of hand 
lor lip; and the sweet expression, part smile, 
| part dimple, which used to hover about the 
| mouth, had now settled there, in the added grace 
jf a seeming immortality. 
It was not thus he slept, with tiny fot or 
{hand, defying restraint of coverlet or curtain, 
thrown carelessly in sight. Now the limbs 
| were straight ; he looked Jong and narrow ; he 
| seemed grown tall in his coffin. TI felt that those 
| sealed eyes could never open, and knew that a | 
| deeper repose was upon him. ‘The coffin was | 
| net more unlike his nursery bed than this rest. 
| This death differed from that cradled slumber. | 
by and bye, my father came into the room | 
| with a troubled face, and I wondered why he too | 
should not be peaceful in the presence of little | 
John’s deep peace. I spoke to Charles, but he | 
made no reply, and Mary only wept. Then 
people began to arrive at the house, for the fu- | 
neral was to take place that afternoon. A 
prayer was offered for the survivors in the room | 
where the dead infant lay, and then his beauti- 
ful little corpse was carried out to be buried. | 
My father and Mary walked together. Charles | 
took the arm of the minister, and they all left} 
the house. I do not know whether I was forgot- | 
ten; no one told me to follow, or took any no- | 
tice of me, and, uncertain what to do, I found | 
| myself at jast alone in the now empty room. | 
| When I had looked after the slow procession, | 
till I could no longer distinguish the individuals | 
composing it, [turned away from the window. | 
| ‘The sudden silence of the house oppressed me, | 
and I began to ponder, in my childish way, on 
the busy mysteriousness of those who conducted 
the funeral. The solemn bustle of the men; 
their suppressed and unnatural voices; the 
women walking up, one after another, to look 
into the coffin,and wiping their eyes as they 
turned away ; the minister’s voice, raised, that 
it might be heard in the passage and the outer 
room, till itlost the tones of sympathy, which 
are ever low,—all amazed me. I felt, though 1 
could not then analyse my feelings, the want of 
harmony between the sweet calm of Death, and 
the little restless ways of the life that was busy 
around it. 
While occupied thus, some one came to take 
me to my mother. I do not remember that she 
said any thing, but the tears rolled over her pale 
face, and dropped on my hands, which she held 
in hers, and when she kissed me, they seemed to 
fall in rain on my face and neck. I shall never 
forget the baptism of those tears. 

The baby’s death, which I had before consid- 
ered rather a voluntary act of its own, thana 
necessity resulting from any thing out of itself, 
[ saw to be the cause of my mother’s grief, and 
for the first time it struck me as hard and wrong 
that his little life should have gone out so soon. 
Neither then, nor for many months afterwards, 
did it occur to me that any body died except the 
very young. The minister at little John’s funer- 
al had twice repeated the words, ‘‘Of suchis the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ On these words [ thought 
very seriously, and I distinctly remember debat- 
ing with myself whether it was better to grow 
up, or to die an infant, and so be of that king- 
dom. It had not occurred to me that grown 
people died, or that any were in heaven with 
God and the angels, except young children. 
Then the doubt troubled me, whether I were 
not already too old to die, and consequently too 
old to see Jesus and my little brother in heaven. 
| Very sad was my next birth-day on this account. 
They thought my tears were for my lost play- 
fellow, but 1 was weeping for my lost heaven. 

With this state of feeling, an infant was the 
most deeply interesting object to me. I loved to 
look at one, and to think of it as dead to us, and 
buried, but alive some where, and happy with 
hundreds of other children, and with Jesus ; and 
then I grieved again that I was almost, if not 
quite too old to be like them ; taken in his arms 
and blessed. There was no one to teach me 
that he loved also to heal the sick and to forgive 
the wicked. 

** Do you think,’’ I asked a mother once, after 








Little Mary once struck her brother during my 
| absence from the house. The stick in her hand 
| had a sharp knot which went clear through his 
| cheek, making an ugly gash. The blood flowed 
|in a stream; the boy sereamed piteously, and 
|Mary was exceedingly alarmed. She had no 
j animosity against her iittle playmate ; on the con- 
trary she loved him dearly, and when her moth- 
er, who was called to the room by his screams, 
|came in, her little daughter had thrown her arms 
| around his neck, and were joining her cries to 
| his, while the red blood poured full in her face. 
| When the mother had made inquiries, she took 
the boy away to dress the wound, and the girl 
| Went up stairs without a word and crept under 
|the bed. There she sat and sobbed for several 
|hours. Her mother, discovering where she had 
| gone, said not a word to her, believing that it 
was best to leave her for the presentalone. Her 
own heart was much pained to hear her dear 


child’s grief, but she was willing to let her suffer | 


for awhile in hopes that it might be made a last- 
ing lesson to her. 

I came ina little while before night, and learn- 
ed how matters stood. It was a season to me of 
great interest and responsibility. Upon my own 
action here might depend the future conduct of 
this child. Her violent temper had been often 
checked by punishment, and she had been fre- 

uently enough told of its evil consequences, 

‘ow it had led ker to a great crime, and if not 
at once restrained, my little daughter might grow 
up wicked and miserable. 

I considered awhile how I should act, and hav- 
ing humbly asked guidance of the Father of all, 
I took my seat in the room where the affair had 
happened, and took the knotty stick in my hand. 
Then I called out in a kind voice, ‘* Sister, come 
here to pa.’’ She was always an obedient girl, 
and she instantly crept out andyegame down to me. 
Never shall J forget the expression of her coun- 
tenance as she looked in my face. She had wept 
until her eves were greatly inflamed, but they 
were dry, and in her face was a Jook of the most 
profound humanity and grief that I ever saw. 
She walked slowly to my side’ and bowed her 
head on my knees. I said, ** My daughter, 
some vaughty person has hurt your little brother 
very much. His cheek is cut open, and I think 
there will always be a scar there as long as he 
lives. Will my daughter tell me who did it?’ 
| I heard a little sob, and then she whispered, ** It 
was me.”’ [ continued, ** If the stick had struck 
his eye, he would have been made blind.”? She 
commenced weeping. I said, ‘If it had struck 
his temple, it might have killed him.’? She 
gave a low scream, and said, ‘* Oh, pa!’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘* Yes: the blow you struck would have 
killed your brother if some one had not turned it 
aside. There was some one in the room who 
saw how angry my daughter was. Do you know 
who it was?’’ She looked up in my face witha 
look of almost happiness, and said, ‘* It was God, 

a.’ 
4 She wept now more bitterly than before. I 
took her hand and led her to the room where her 
brother lay asleep. His face was bound up and 
it was very pale. 

I asked her softly, ‘‘Is little brother yet 
alive?”’? She started as if smitten with a_horri- 
ble thought, and uttered an ejaculation of grief. 
This awoke the boy, who casting his eyes about 
and seeing Mary bathed in tears, reached out his 
arms and called her. It was electric, and hard- 
ened must have been the heart which could be- 
hold this sweet reconciliation without tears. 

That night as we bowed around the sacred al- 
tar of family service, tender hearts were ours, 
and the angels who watched to carry our offer- 
ing upward, saw the teardrops glittering in the 
fire-light, and heard Jow sobs as we united to ask 
the seal of God's approbation upen this reconcil- 
iation on earth. [Banner of Peace. 


THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 


“Dear mamma,” said a little girl to her 
mother, as they were walking together in the 
garden, ‘‘why do you have so few of those beau- 
tiful double almonds in the garden? You have 
hardly a bed where there is nota tuft of violets, 
and they are so much plainer! what can be the 
reason *”” 

‘*My dear child,’’ said the mother, ‘‘gather 
me a bunch of each. Then I will tell you why 
I prefer the humble violet.’’ 





very uninteresting my anecdote was. After | 
had commenced, I recollected that it reflected 
rather severely on the immediate ancestor of the 
prince of Armagnac, who has just quitted us ; and 
on this, as on every othe: otcasion, I think it far 
better to spoil a good story than distress the feel- 
ings of a worthy man.” 

The celebrated mimic, Griffen, was asked to 


will give him the contidence 


Author of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master’s As 


investment | 


jimitate the person, manner, and singularly awk- 
|ward delivery of Dr. Woodward, the geologist 
jand physician, in the character of Dr. Fossil, in 
ja farce then preparing under the title of ** Three 
| Hours afier Marriage.’’ The mimic dressed him- 
|self up as a countryman, and went to the doctor 
lw ask his advice about a long series of diseases 
with which he pretended his poor wife was af- 
flicted. All this he did to justify and prolong the 
jiuterview, that he might have sufficient time to | 
; study the doctor's manner. This accomplished, 
he offered him the fee of a guinea, which the 
jdoctor declined, saying, 
| “ Keep your money, poor man! keep your mon- 
jey! you have need of all your eash and all your 
patience, too, with such a load of diseases at 
home.’ 
1 The actor, on his return to the faree-writer, 
jrelated this conversation, and concluded dy de- | 
|claring that he would sooner die than prostitute 
his talents by making a public laughing-stock of 
Dr. Woodward, whe, receiving him as a poor 
}man,had shown tender humanity and compassion- 
‘ate sympathy at the narrative of his assumed ca- 
|lamities. 


| 








Tue Broom of Aée. A good woman never 
grows old. Years may pass over her head, bat 
if benevolence and virtue dwell in her heart, she | 

is as cheerful as when the spring of life first! 
jopened to her view. When we look upon a! 
|go.d woman, we never think of her age—she | 
looks as charming as when the rose of youth} 
bloomed on her cheek. ‘That rose has not faded | 
/yet—it will never fade, In her family she is the | 
life and delight. In the neighborhood she is the | 
‘friend and benefactor. Inthe church, the de- 
!vout worshipper and the exemplary Christian. | 
| Who does not respect and love the woman who | 
has passed her days in acts of kindness and 
|merey; who has been the friend of man and) 
|God ; whose whole life has been a scene of} 
| kindness and love—a devotion to truth and re- 
gion? We repeat, such a woman cannot grow | 
jold. She will always be fresh and buoyant in 
| spirits, and active in humble deeds of mercy and 
| benevolence. 


truth and virtue; and to the close of life she 
will retain those feelings which now make life | 
|appear a garden of sweets, ever fresh and ever | 
jnew. 





| Temperance Faste. The rats once assem- | 
bled in a large cellar to devise some method of | 
safety in getting the bait from a small trap which 
jlay near, having seen numbers of their friends 
|and relations snatched from them by its merciless | 
|jaws. After many long speeches, and the pro-| 
! posal of many elaborate but fruitless plans, a) 
| happy wit, standing erect, said, ‘‘ It is my opin-| 
{ion that, if with one paw we can keep down the | 
spring, we can safely take the food from the trap | 
with the other.”” All the rats present loudly 
[squealed assent, and slapped their tails in ap-| 
|plause. The meeting adjourned, and the rats | 
|retired to their homes, but the devastations of | 
|the trap being by no means diminished, the rats 
'were forced to call another *‘ convention.’? The 
lelders just assembled, had commenced their de- 
liberations, when all were startled by a faint | 
voice, and a poor rat with only three Jegs, limp-| 
ing into the ring, stood up to speak.—All were | 
instantly silent, when stretching out the bleeding | 
remains of his leg, hesaid: ** My friends, I have 
tried the method you proposed, and you see the | 
result! Now let me suggest a plan to escape the | 
trap—Do not touch it!” 





Rat Srory. Rew. Walter Colton, in his) 
agreeable diary of aveyage to California ina 
man-of-war, entitled ** Deck and Port,’’ relates 
the following capital rat story : | 


‘* T have always felt some regard for a rat since 
my cruise in the Constellation. We were fitting 
for sea at Norfolk, and taking in water and pro- 
visions ; a plank was resting on the sill of one of 
the ports which commanicated with the wharf. 
|On a bright moonlight evening, we discovered 
|two rats on the plank coming into the ship. The 
foremost was leading the other by a straw, one 
end of which each held in hismouth. We man- 
aged to capture them both, and found, to our sur- 

rise, the one led by the other was stone blind. 
His faithful friend was trying to get him on board, 
where he would have comfortable quarters during 
a three years’ cruise. We felt no disposition to} 
kill either, and landed them on the wharf. How | 
many there are in this world to whom the fidelity | 
of that rat readeth a lesson !”’ 
| 








“ BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 


ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTIONARY, containing 
more than 100,000 words, with correct orthography 
and pronunciation, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary:—“Its vocabulary is 
probably more comprehensive than that of ull preceding 
Engli-h dictionaries united ; we confidently recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref } view of the present state 
of our language.”—|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potier, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, swain, Lindsley ; Profes ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, av- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; Ff. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. ‘ Worcester’s Dictionary, 
is beyond question, the best extunt ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars in New £ngl ind, and cannot but be so 
pronounced by every mwtelligent critic who will under ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—|Rochester American. 
“The best publication of the kind ever issued in English.” — 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, [gad part oe oe lesae eae of 
American men scholars generally, conform to 
eps WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


this Dictionary. : 
ts Dictionary Publishers, 16 Water street. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT CLASSICAL BOUOARD- 





are divided into five series, intended for the like number ot 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 


} sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of 


| work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 


| adapted to eech hymn. 


If the young lady desires to re-| pal 0 ef Berton, boned ual. oppertant 
tain the bloom and beauty of youth, let her love yecoming acquainted with the wants of Ch@rs and Schools. 


| the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
| Ilymns, and many others. 


| Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we ur 


and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. is3m& os 


PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Gou.p, 


sistant.” 


NHE Author of the above work is a well-known pen- 

man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 

tion eminently qualifes him to devise a system of Peuman- 

ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experienced Penman. 

The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are 
likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They 


the top of the page on which it is to be written. 

There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the super or quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one. 

Teacners, Scuoot Committees, and others interested, 
are invited te examime this series, which is confidently pre- 


the kind heretofore published 
Just published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street. 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


= BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 

son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissiarmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hitt, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psa/m and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
iIELEMENTARY PRINCIPLEs are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice ot 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos! of the Old Standard Tuftes are contained in the 
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The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A setof Sotrrecaio Exercises, for traming ¢ hoirs, is 
embraced in the work, and also a Cuortster’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
h common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 


The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 


The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 


ty Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. } 
give it a decided poeereaee over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by al! who will 
make trial of its merits. It greauly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, I am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. 1 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, | am requested 
to procure them, etc. Moses D. RanDacu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 


hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. GurNEy, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8S. Wirnineton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Boston. 


Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally, novlod 


Albion Clothes Warehouse. 
NEWAND FASHIONABLE GOODS! 





YHE Subscribers have received and are now opening for 
the present and coming season 
New Sryves Parts anp Lonpon VESsTINGs. 
“ “ “ “ “ DoESKINS. 
Super quality French, German and English 


BROADCLOTHS, 


of the most fash‘onable colors, which will be made up to 
erer, in the latest sty!e and best manner. 

Gentlemen wanting garments of superior style and quality 
are invited to visit this establishment. Our assortinent of 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS 
AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
will be found worthy the attention of those who are pur 

chasing. 
A good assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING con- 
stantiy for sale. 
GAVETT, CLAPP & SAWYER, 
Corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets. 
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Boston, Fept. 4, 1849. 
UBBARD WINSLOW woald respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the touse 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature permanent lecation of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of thix month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no mére 
than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious ‘and airy, and 
will be fitted ap and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, Or as members of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himselfto teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Doilars per year, all 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Alleton street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and gnardians 
are invited to call to sée the School Rooms, and confer 





ING-SCHOOL, AMHERST, MASS., 

EV. J. A. Nasu, Principal. The Summer Term 
R this Schoo! will commence on Wednesday, the lst of 
May. For particulars, address the Principal, at Mount 
Pleasant. 





with the principal. sep29. 





EW Edition—Stars and the Earth, CROSBY & 
N NICHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and eh 
Earth, or Thoughts on Space, jTime, and Eternity, secon 


Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsuire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MassaCHUSETTS,. 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro?; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
{$ Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
1S NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, rlthough previously extensive, has been en. | 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, | 

| 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE}! 
OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 








The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 

There is no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being able to find whatever is desirable in this line. 





THOSE WHO BU¥ AT WHOLESALE 

WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 

ATTENTION ! 

SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 

—AND AT THE— 

LOWEST PRICES! 

BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Bratue, near Court Street, Boston. 


THE 
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GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Pt a) - 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 





Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No CHarRGE FoR Poticy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FoR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Povicy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the ameun" 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every thir 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an ine 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principa 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 


cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 


A FAIR COMPENSATION alowed on surrender oflife poii- 


cies tu the Company. 


The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, touny amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500. and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases,fto grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Virectors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Lisurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our oflice. 

WILLIAM a Agents to the Company 
Samvuet Pace. for Boston and vicinity. 
june30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





NOLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
New York. 

GREEK aND Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Aruold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 120, $1 50—teza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12:nv, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Il. Frescu.—Collott’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12nv, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff?’'s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 1L2mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 a0. 

Ill. German.-—Adier’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $l—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large Svo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. [vatran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Malian, 
edited by F. Boresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 4 

V.. SpanisH.—Oliendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘I’. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $l 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phase Book, 18mo, 38 cis. 

Vil. HEeEBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 

Vil. EngGuisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cis—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12m0, $1l— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology 6 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Liistorica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1l— 
Markham’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
za Robbing, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 


way, 
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ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 

NHE annals of medical science, affording as they do am- 

ple proof of the power and value of many medicinal 
agents, have furnished no examples to compare with the 
salutary effects produced by “AYE€R'’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL.” 
The remarkable cures of diseases of the Lungs which 
have been realized by its use, attested as they are by many 
prominent professors and physicians in this and foreign 
junds, should encourage the affiicted to persevere with the 
strong assurance that the use of the “CHERRY PECTOR- 
AL” will relieve and ultimately cure them. 
We present to the public unsolicited testimonials from 
some of the first men in our country, upon whose judgment 
and experience implicit confidence may be placed. 
DR. PERKINS, President Vermont Medical College, 
one of the most learned and intelligent physicians in the 
country, considers it a “composition of rare excellence for 
the cure of that formidable disease, Consumption.” 

@ Norwicn, April 26, 1846. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Agreenble to the request of 
your agent, we will cheerfully state what we have known 
of the effects of your CHERRY PEC ORAL and they have 
been astonishing indeed. Mrs. Betsey Streeter had been 
afflicted with a severe and relentless cough, which reduced 
her very low ; so low that litt'e hope could be entertained 
of her recovery. Numerous remedies had been tried with- 
out effect, before the CHERRY PECTORAL. And that 
h»s cured her. George Watkinson. Esq., had to our knowl- 
edge been «fflicted with Asthma, for eleven years, and 
grown yea'ly worse, until the CHERRY PECTORAL has 
how removed the disease and he is as free from any of its 
symptoms as we are The Rev. Mark Dane had been so 
severely »ttacked with the Bronchitis, as to disable him 
from his duties, and nothing had afforded him relief until I 
(Mr. Thorning) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 
which cured him him at once, and he now officiates as usu- 
al in his place. 
These are three of the cases in which we have known it 
successful, but never to fail. We have great pleasure in 
certifying to these facts; and are, respected sir, your hum- 
ble servants. REV. DAVID THOR NING. 
HON. JOSEPH BATTLES. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have given their 
names to recommend CHERRY PECTORAL, as the best 
remedy that is known fur the A ffections of the Lungs, are 
“The London Lancet,” “ Canadian Journal of Medicai Sci- 
enc’,” “ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” “ Charles- 
ton (8. ©.) Medical Review,” ““New Jersey Medical Re- 
poi ter,” Prof. Wenster, Harvard College, Pr-f. BartLerr, 
Transylvania t'niversity of Medicine, President Perkins, 
Vermont Medical College, Dr. VaLentine Morr, New 
York Cit), PaRKER CLEAVELAND, Bowdoin College, Frof. 
ButrrerFie.p, Willoughby College, Ob o, Prof. Brattu- 
wattt, Leeds (Eng.) Medical School, Sir Ricuarp Kane, 
Queen’s College, Ireland, Prof. Rosenbaum, Leipsic. 
The public bave but to know the virtues and astonishing 
success of the “ CHERRY PECTORAL,” in curing diseus- 
es of the Lungs, when they will fel socure from these dan- 
gers, whenever this remedy can be obtained. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


DPD S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
J Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston 








edition—25 cents. 





phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
Snglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Maeual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY Rrapy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. —ag25. 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
At 
23 TREMONT ROW, 
(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M. D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


D*. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, and is in possession of all the modern im- 
provements in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac'li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. C would no invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and thé 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minera! Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; aso to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
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18000 OXFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 
ITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street, have 
just received from the Publishers, 2! Cases of Oxror? 

Bipces and Testaments, comprising the following varie 

ties :— 

Pearl, 24mo., plain and iJ!uminated, with and without clasps 

Ruby, 24mo., mor. gilt, with clasp. 

Ruby 48mo., 1 and 2 vols.. in morocco case. 

Minion 24mo., roan end mor., with and without clasps. 


TESTAMENTS, 
Minion, 24mo., roan, gi't. 
Pearl 32mo, “ “ 
Diamond 48mo., “ “ 


— TLD 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 


AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
of 
TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in ee 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. ‘ 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discreti? 








april6 











Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery {Place 
near the Tremont House. ietf nov4 


the publisher, untilali arrearages are paid 
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